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Surgery in Connection With the Treatment 
of Wounds* 


JOHN ERNST, Salt Lake City, Utah 


OUNDS are generally under- 

stood as being a solution of con- 
tinuity. The same belongs to the di- 
vision of medical science known as sur- 
gery. This does not allude to operative 
surgery alone, but includes such medical 
agents as may be, or are applied, with a 
view or for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing certain specific results. It is said that 
“it ought to be, as a matter of course 
(perhaps it is so in point of fact) that 
noone of intelligence and integrity will 
assume the duties and responsibilities of 
surgical practice without the due prepar- 
ation and equipment, which is only to be 
acquired by conscientious study and com- 
plete knowledge of medical science at 
large.” Especially and indispensably a 
surgeon must be an accomplished ana- 
tomist. His knowledge must be thorough 
in the several divisions of anatomical 
science. He must possess a familiar ac- 
quaintance with descriptive anatomy ; he 
must be fully instructed in surgical ana- 
tomy or the anatomy of regions ; he must 
have mastered the last chapter in patho- 
logical anatomy; and if there are any 
other kinds of anatomy he must master 
them all and then he will have become 
an anatomist in fact and qualified to 
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practice surgery. Yes; a surgeon must 
be an anatomist, and it ought to go with- 
out saying that only a surgeon should 
practice surgery, whether his patient be 
biped or quadruped. No untrained lay- 
man should presume to wield the knife 
and the cautery with their associated ar- 
senal of weapons and their appliances 
for the subjugation of the enemy whose 
assaults it is the special provision of the 
surgeon to repel. An ignorant operator 
may easily become, himself, a more dan- 
gerous “lesion” than some of those which 
we presume to treat. The man who can 
cut into the living, and usually hyper- 
sensitive flesh of suffering animals, with- 
out knowing what tissues or organs he is 
attacking, what arteries he is likely to 
sever, what nerves to wound, what or- 
gans to lacerate, what functions to para- 
lyze, etc.—such a man, if he be found, 
should simply be subjected to an odium 
which should ostracize him from honor- 
able and equal association with other of 
his species, besides being held criminally 
amenable to the law providing penalties 
for the perpetrators of cruelty to ani- 
mals, 

These reflections may be unnecessary, 
but it is all too true that our domestic 
animals too often become the victims of 
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worse than brutal masters, who take ad- 
vantage of their helplessness and inferi- 
ority, to inflict upon them cruelties so 
gross and aggravated, that right-feeling 
men are often compelled to blush to call 
them fellows. It is no excuse for this 
that it is done through the agency of 
a psuedo-surgeon; such a plea merely 
doubles the number of the wrong-doers. 

With the skill of the expert anatomist 
must be associated, of course, the neces- 
sary mastery of therapeutics, and a fa- 
miliar knowledge of special and general 
pathology, and all should be supple- 
mented by a knowledge of the theory 
and practice of the farrier. 

The science and the application of the 
laws of hygiene, so generally, indeed, al- 
most wholly, ignored by our fathers, and 
‘so largely a discovery of the present 
time, should never be overlooked or de- 
preciated by the genuine surgeon. The 
fullest attention to the theories and ap- 
plications of what may be denominated 
the science of antisepsis,. now so univer- 
sally and unintermitting an adjunct to 
all medical and surgical practice and so 
utterly indispensable in the departments 
of dressing and nursing, and so often an 
available and valuable aid in the very act 
of operating, must be considered not to 
have become an incorporated and consti- 
tuent department of the domain of sur- 
gery and medicine as well, and the cul- 
tured veterinarian will, of course, so re- 
gard it in his practice. 

Besides the special scientific attain- 
ments to which we have referred, there 
are many other qualifications which must 
enter into the character of the good and 
skillful surgeon, in order to round it into 
true symmetry and proportion. Bouley 
remarks that “he must not only be a man 
of science, but a man of art,” meaning, 
we suppose, that he should not only pos- 
sess knowledge, but know how to make 
it available. First, he must possess the 


faculty of knowing how to gauge the 
necessity of his interference, with its 
manner and its duration; or, on the 
other hand, whether any interference is 


necessary, and whether the true indica- 
tion is not to refrain from active meas- 
ures. The result of his decision will 
afford a good test and gauge of the ex- 
tent to which he has profited by his clin- 
ical and theoretical study. He is a wise 
philosopher who can wisely determine 
when to let alone in opposition to the 
temptation to do something. Courage 
and coolness, with patience, are essential 
qualities of temper in an operating sur- 
geon. To become alarmed and lose his 
balance on the occurrence of some un- 
toward incident, or the appearance of 
some unlooked-for abnormal develop- 
ment or complication, or to give way to 
a spirit of impatience, because of unex- 
pected delay, or, especially, to resent the 
fractious movements of the suffering ani- 
mals, writhing under the knife or the 
glowing cautery, is: both unprofessional 
and unmanly. The terms, courage, cool- 
ness, patience, and kindness should de- 
scribe his state of mind while operating. 

Every movement of the surgeon should 
be prompt and precise. Indeed, by oper- 
ating rapidly he shortens the duration, 
and consequently the sum of the pain, 
and this diminishes the anguish of a long 
and torturing infliction on behalf of the 
patient, The maintenance of his own self 
possession will make him master of. the 
situation, and assure a neat, artistic fin- 
ish to his task, with no unnecessary di- 
vision of tissues, no mistaking of loca- 
tions, and generally with no betrayals of 
doubt and hesitation or awkward and 
aimless manipulations, such as mark the 
attempts of the tyro and the novice. 

The confidence and facility with which 
each move is accomplished will not fail 
to impress favorably those who are spec- 
tators of the operation, and to react fav- 
orably and profitably for the operator. 
The operative function of veterinary. sur- 
gery requires on the part of the man who 
practices it, a certain corporeal vigor, 
associated with sufficient agility to be 
able effectually to overcome the resist- 
ance of animals under torture, and count- 
eract the efforts and avoid the injuries 

















they are always so prompt and often so 
dexterous to inflict pon those who are 
causing them pain. The veterinary sur- 
geon must be cool-blooded and patient, 
never losing his presence of mind while 
directing the manipulation, often so diffi- 
cult and dangerous, which are necessi- 
tated at his hands, especially when the 
large domestic animals are under treat- 
ment. He must then—always, in fact— 
be prepared for all difficulties and even- 
tualities that may arise, whether before, 
during or after an operation, and he must 
inspire confidence in his assistance by 
using full precaution for their safety and 
for his own, in his defensive dispositions 
against the dangers to which they are 
exposed. It is especially as therapeu- 
tics measures that operations are necessi- 
tated in the treatment of diseases and 
injuries ; as, for example, in the case of 
the removal or extirpation of diseased 
or altered parts, whose morbid action 
injuriously affects the general health or 
prevents: recovery from a pre-existing 
disease. This class of operations in- 
cludes the opening of abscesses, the ex- 
tirpation of gangrenous parts, or of ne- 
crosed or caries bone; or again, for the 
modification of the nature of a traumatic 
lesion in order to stimulate cicatrization, 
as in the opening of a fistulous tract, or 
the resection of an ulcerated surface, or 
when the economy is to be relieved from 
the presence of a foreign body, or the 
abnormal product of a natural function, 
as in case of esophagatomy, or of cal- 
culus of the bladder, or of the salivary 
ducts. Operations have also _ their 
prophylactic uses, especially in the 
various forms of inoculation and vac- 
cination as anticipatory and preventive 
of infectious diseases. They find their 
further obvious indications, again in 
remedying physical lesions when applied 
to fractures, dislocations, deformities, 
and the endless list of accidental in- 
juries, wounds and hurts of every kind 
and degrees. And finally they have 
their justifiable use in mutilating the 
larger domestic animals designed for 
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purposes of labor as beasts of burden or 
draught in improving their adaptabil- 
ity by castration or spaying, or as com- 
monly termed, “altering.” 

Thus the general purpose of an opera- 
tion is to palliate, cure or assist in the 
recovery of surgical diseases ; to prevent 
disease, and so to modify. the condition 
of the domesticated animals as to en- 
hance their usefulness and value to their 
human owners. 

To accomplish these ends, we do not 
depend upon surgery alone, but also em- 
ploy such agents as setons, sutures and 
bandages, drainage tubes and antiseptics. 
To the mechanical appliances we need 
not devote any time, as all veterinarians 
are familiar with their use, but the use 
of antiseptics and biological products dif- 
fer very much in the practice of veter- 
inarians in a general way. The use of 
medical agencies in the treatment of 
wounds depends upon the character of 
the wound, and the nature of the bacteria 
that may have or that has gained access 
to the wound. A solution of continuity 
may be of almost every shape and form 
imaginable and from a clean incision to 
a ragged, dirty, lacerated wound, and 
located in any region, tissue or organ of 
any part of the organism. 

These variations make it imperative on 
the part of the operator or veterinarian 
to exercise a wide scope of judgment in 
connection with his theoretical training, 
as various complications as exposed ten- 
dons, open joints, a puncture into the 
abdomen or thoracic cavity, etc., may 
require treatment peculiar to the extent 
and character of the lesion. The wound, 
being made, the operator’ recalls the ways 
by which the pathogenic bacteria enter 
into and are first, by the air; second, 
hands and clothing of the operator; 
third, foreign bodies (stone, sand, nails, 
wood splinters, pieces of earthenware, 
etc.), which enter into the wound simul- 
taneously with the wounding. Fourth, 
resting-place of the patient, either during 
the operation or afterwards. Fifth, in- 
struments and bandaging material. 
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Sixth, vicinity of the wound (skin, hair, 
nails, hoof). 

If an operator makes a fresh wound, 
he first considers by what mode, and by 
what means, can he prevent the infection 
of the wound, and if the wound has 
been previously made, he considers how 
he is to remove an infection already ex- 
isting in the wound. Or the question 
arises, first, by what mode, or by what 
means, can we prevent the infection of 
wounds; and second, how are we to re- 
move infections already existing in the 
wound. 

In compliance with these two ques- 
tions we have two different subjects to 
consider, according to whether the 
wound is already infected or not, and 
then if our aim is to protect a wound 


. against infection we speak of aseptic 


treatment of wounds, while disinfecting 
or antiseptic treatment of wounds is re- 
ferred to when an already infected 
wound has to be liberated from the in- 
fection, that is, disinfected or made asep- 
tic. 

We therefore should not be surprised 
that the remedies used for the preven- 
tion of a wound infection are entirely 
different from those used for the remov- 
al of an already present infection; hence 
the remedies used in the treatment of 
wounds are divided into two groups: 
first, bandaging material; and second, 
disinfectants. Bandage material should 
posséss certain qualities to obtain the de- 
sired effect. First, they must be porous 
so as to be able to absorb the discharges 
of-the. wound ; second, they must be free 
from infectious germs, so as not to be 
a source of infection to the wound in 
itself; third, they must be soft, elastic 
and flexible so as not to cause any pres- 
sure on the wound and must adapt them- 
selves to the corresponding parts of the 
body without forming any gaps. If there 
are no infectious germs present in the 
wound their introduction is most liable 
to take place from the outside, and to 
avoid this the bandaging material should 
be impregnated with some reliable disin- 


fectant so as not-to permit of infections 
gaining access to the open surface of the 
wound. In this procedure the germs that 
may gain access into the bandage mate- 
rial are destroyed or find that the dis- 
charges absorbed by the bandages are 
unfit as a nutritive medium for their 
development. 

Disinfection means nothing else than 
the removal or destruction of the germs 
or infection. Disinfection of wounds, or 
an instrument, or the operating field, the 
air, hands and clothing, ligature and 
drainage tubes, stable and resting-places, 
etc., means making innocuous the infec- 
tions germs located in the respective 
media that may bring them in contact 
with the wound. Most disinfectants act 
simultaneously in two or more ways, and 
we may divide the methods in three dif- 
ferent groups: First, physical disinfec- 
tion agents ; second, chemical disinfection 
agents ; and third, biological disinfection 
agents. 

Among the physical agents we class all 
those surgical instruments by the aid of 
which we can remove infected material, 
in a purely mechanical way ; for instance, 
the knife, scissors, sharp spoon, etc., also 
the high degree of heat in the form of 
the firing iron or thermo-cautery, and 
finally, the _withdrawal of moisture, 
namely, exiccation and permanent irri- 
gation. 

The chemical agents which are hostile 
to the development of microdrganisms 
are principally mercuric chlorid, iodin, 
iodoform, iodol and iodin _trichlorid, 
carbolic acid, creolin, salicylic acid, bor- 
ic acid, chlorid of zinc, camphor, tar, 
turpentin, bismuth subnitrate, salol, and 
many other similar mediums and pre- 
pared preparations. 

The biological products or bacterins 
assist in disinfecting a wound by assist- 
ing the annual organism, destroy the in- 
fectious bacteria; and this once accom- 
plished, the tissues proceed to repair and 
in the course of due time, if new forma- 
tions foreign to the part do not develop, 
the desired effect will be accomplished. 











Azoturia*™ 


By E. WALLIS HOARE, F. R. C. V. S. 


(Synonyms: 


Hemoglobinuria ; hemoglobinuria toxemica; paralytic hemoglobi- 


nemia ; paroxysmal muscular hemoglobinuria. ) 


LTHOUGH this affection is of 

comparatively common _ occur- 
rence in horses, and the symptoms. in 
typical cases are perfectly familiar 
to clinicians, yet little definite is 
known with reference to its etiology 
and pathology, and much has yet to be 
learned in connection with its success- 
ful treatment. It is difficult to offer 
a definition of the malady, cénsidering 
the diverse views which are held as to 
the etiological factors, and to the man- 
ner in which they act on the various 
organs in which lesions are produced. 
From a clinical point of view the dis- 
ease may be regarded as one depending 
on idleness plus high feeding, to which 
must be added some unknown element, 
as we are well aware that many horses 
may be kept in the stable for:variable 
periods and fed as usual, withioae: de- 
veloping the affection. 

Similar remarks will apply to the dis- 
ease known as “lymphangitis,”’ which 
is also associated with idleness and 
high feeding; but there is:a striking 
difference, viz., lymphangitis develops 
while the animal is at rest in the stable, 
whereas a certain amount of exercise 
is generally necessary, following a pe- 
riod of. idleness, before symptoms of 
azoturia are manifested. In _ typical 
cases we find that after a period of en- 
forced idleness the horse leaves the 
stable in good spirits, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance shows stiff- 
ness’ in progression, especially in the 
hind limbs, comes to a standstill, 
sweats profusely; and may show cel- 
icky symptoms. If removed to. the 
nearest ‘stable, the symptoms may dis- 
appear, and a variable amount of dark- 
colored urine may be passed. On the 


Senge 
*Reprinted from Veterinary News, Lon- 
don, England. 


other hand, if the animal be forced to 
move, he soon becomes unable to main- 
tain the standing posture, and goes 
down, the muscles of the hind quarters 


‘especially become rigid and swollen, 


and nervous symptoms are manifested. 
The disease is characterized by renal, 
muscular, and nervous phenomena, 
and considerable differences of opinion 
exist as to the manner in which these 
are produced, and also with reference 
to the organs which are primarily at- 
tacked. Thus, we find a variety of 
terms applied to the affection, accord- 
ing to the views held from time to time 
as to its nature. Again, various authors 
described the disease under different 
headings, as follows: W. Williams in- 
cluded it under dietetic diseases; Rob- 
ertson did not place it under any sec- 
tion, but devoted a special chapter to 
its. consideration; Friedberger and 
Frohner describe it in an appendix to 
diseases of the kidneys, but admit that 
it ought to be classified with muscular 
diseases ; and Hutyre and: Marek con- 
sider it under diseases of the blood. 
History 

The affection was recognized by va- 
rious writers in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Gohier (1813) drew 
attention to the mitscular lesions, 
wihle’ Coulboux (1824), Charlot, Pré- 
vot, and Bouley, jun., described ‘under 
the term of “spinal apoplexy” a disease 
which appears to correspond with azo- 
turia. Hofer (1852) showed that a 
number of affections known under 'vari- 
ous terms were in reality identical with 
azoturia. ; ; 

According to Friedberger and’ Froh- 
ner, the disease has been recognized 
from ancient times, and is probably one 
of the oldest equine affections known. 
It was first clinically described by au- 
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thorities in Bavaria and the Palatinate, 
and later in Wurtemberg, North Ger- 
many, France and Holland. W. Wil- 
liams states that attention was first di- 
rected to the disease in Great Britain 
by Haycock, who named it, at the sug- 
gestion of Moore, of London, “hys- 
teria,” believing that it occurred only 
in mares. Robertson drew attention to 
the fact that Percivall, in his “Hippo- 
pathology,” quoted a typical case of 
azoturia which was reported by Clay- 
worth in the Veterinerian for 1836. 

W. Williams termed the disease 
“azoturia,” believing that the urine 
contained 'a large amount of urea, but 
this view is challenged by several au- 
thorities who have studied the subject. 
It is apparent that the term “azoturia” 
is by no means an ideal one for the af- 
fection, but as it has now, owing to 
custom, been adopted for a long time, 
we retain it, especially as the other 
terms also only signify one of the phe- 
nomena in connection with the disease. 

Occurrence 

It was formerly held by some au- 
thors that mares were more liable to 
the disease than geldings, but the ac- 
curacy oi this statement is challenged 
by Williams and others. We have ob- 
served more cases in mares than in 
geldings, but this may be a coincidence. 
Robertson stated that neither sex, 
breed, nor age, provided the animals 
have reached maturity and are stalled, 
seems to grant immunity from an at- 
tack ; but the most susceptible animals 
are good drivers, and -the affection 
does not (or very rarely) attack horses, 
whether young or old, roaming at large 
in: the fields. This author, however, 
remarked that his personal experience 
tended to corroborate the view that 
more cases occur in mares than in geld- 
ings. Hutyra and Marek, and also 
Cadéac, hold that heavy draught horses 
are more subject to the disease than 
animals of the finer breeds, but this is 
not our experience. As regards age, 


these authors state that the affection is 


more likely to occur in animals between | 
the ages of five and eight years. Hutyra 
and Marek observed the disease in a 
colt one and a half years of age, and 
Kleinpaul held that even suckling foals 
may be susceptible. It is said that the 
affection does not occur in the mule or 
in the donkey. 

Brun met with eight cases of.the dis- 


‘ease in the space of three days in a large 


stable of horses, where the animals 
were idle for sixteen days. W. Williams 
recorded five cases in the spring of 1870 
which occurred on a farm, where, in 
consequence of the prevalence of frost, 
the animals had not been worked or ex- 
ercised for some time. Johne (1879) 
met with the disease in a zebra. 
Etiology 

There are certain important etiolog- 
ical factors which are recognized by 
clinicians in connection with the dis- 
ease, but at the same time we must 
point out that occasionally cases may 
occur in the absence of such factors. 
These may be considered most con- 
veniently under the following headings: 

Rest and High Feeding Succeeded by 
Exercise—These are the usual condi- 
tions associated with an attack of azo- 
turia ; hence the affection is of compar- 
atively common _ occurrence after 
Christmas holidays, or during a spell 
of hard frost, when horses are kept 
from work. It is also met with in 
horses that are necessarily kept idle 
when under treatment for surgical 
conditions, or during convalescence 
from affections such as influenza. In 
such instances high feeding is gener- 
ally an essential etiological factor as 
well as a period of rest, but there are 
exceptions to this rule, as we some- 
times meet with cases in farmers’ 
horses which are fed on a low diet. 
Still, the effect of nitrogenous food 
must be regarded as important, as we 
are aware that an effectual preventive 
of the disease, when horses are neces- 
sarily kept without exercise, is to put 
them on a low diet. Robertson found 
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that in nearly all the cases of the dis- 
ease he encountered in the Border dis- 
tricts over a number of years the an- 
imals had been fed on vetches, tares, 
and leguminous foods generally. 

Occasionally cases of azoturia oc- 
cur in horses that are regularly worked, 
and at times the disease may be man- 
ifested in the stable without any ex- 
ercise following the period of rest. 
Some practitioners attempt to explain 
the origin of the latter cases by sug- 
gesting that the horse has suffered 
from an attack of colic, and the move- 
ments due to the pain have the same 
effect in producing the disease as or- 
dinary exercise ; but it must be remem- 
bered that some cases of the disease 
evince colicky pains as premonitory 
symptoms while the animal is at work. 

The period of rest essential for the 
disease to develop varies from one day 
upwards. Cadéac states that two or 
three days’ rest is more likely to be 
followed by the affection than a period 
of two or three months... It would ap- 
pear as if some horses were specially 
predisposed to the disease, as we are 
well aware that in many instances an- 
imals may be kept in the stable for 
long periods with 
others become attacked by azoturia 
after being idle for two or three days, 
or even for a shorter period. Up to 
the present we cannot explain why this 
is so, as the various views held with 
reference to the etiology and patho- 
genesis of the malady do not assist us 
in this respect. 

Influence of Cold.—The majority of 
authors regard cold as an important 
contributory etiological factor in con- 
junction with a period of rest and high 
feeding succeeded by exercise. Cold 
per sé cannot cause the disease. All 
clinicians are avrare that more cases 
are met with during autumn, winter 
and spring, and especially in frosty 
weather; but to this there are excep- 
tions, as we meet with cases in the 
summer months. According to the 


impunity, while 


statistics of the Prussian army, more 
cases occurred in those months where 
less opportunity existed for the action 
of cold. Some practitioners explain 
the greater frequency of cases in 
time of frost by the fact that horses 
are more likely to be kept idle during 
such weather. Warm, damp stables 
are said to favor the occurrence of the 
disease. 

Excessive Exertion—According to 
Hutyra and Marek, excessive exertion 
may. produce the disease without a 
previous rest, and these authors cite 
cases in which the affection developed 
after, parturition in mares, or occurred 
in horses which had struggled consid- 
erably during surgical operations. 

In ordinary cases excessive exertion 
does not appear to be necessary in or- 
der to bring about the affection, as 
the symptoms usually develop within 
a short time after the horse leaves the 
stable. The animal is fresh and in 
good spirits just previous to the attack. 
We have known cases occurring in 
hunters where the meet was quite 
close to their stables, and after some 
delay at the cover, the symptoms de- 
veloped when they had galloped the 
length of the field. We have also met 
with a case in a colt, in which the an- 
imal, after a long sojourn in a stable, 
was left out in a field, and after gallop- 
ing a short distance, showed typical 
symptoms of the affection. Excep- 
tional instances are observed in which 
the attack does not occur until the 
horse has worked for several hours. 
Hasse met with cases in the stable, 
where the horse got his foot entangled 
in the halter rope, and it was believed 
that owing to the straining of the mus- 
cles the disease developed. 

Pathogenesis 

The etiological factors we have men- 
tioned are those which appeal to the 
clinician, but they do not offer an ex- 
planation of the manner in which the 
symptoms and lesions are brought 
about. Up to the present the various 
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views advanced are purely theoretical, 
hence we do not intend to discuss them 
at length. 

The Microbial Theory is held by 
some observers. Lignieres found 
Gram-positive streptococci in the sub- 
arachnoid fluid of the medulla, and 
sometimes also in the kidneys, and 300 
cc. of the culture injected intravenous- 
ly into a horse produced paraplegia 
and albuminuria. on the sixth day. 
Other investigators also found similar 
streptococci, but the results of inoc- 
ulations proved negative. Cadéac states 
that all the facts known with ref- 
erence to the disease tend to show 
that it is not of an infectious nature. 
Moreover, one attack does not confer 
any immunity, but, on the contrary, is 
likely to be followed by a recurrence. 

Auto-intoxication Theory.— This is 
now held by the majority of modern 
observers, but there is not a consensus 
of opinion as to the manner ih which 
the auto-intoxication is brought about. 
Hutyra and Marek believe that during 
the working of previously rested mus- 
cles, or in muscles subjected to ex- 
cessive exertion, a toxic substance is 
formed which produces a degeneration 
of the muscle fibres and an elimination 
of hemoglobin from the red blood 
corpuscles. This process may occur 
either while the blood is passing 
through the muscles involved, or at a 
later stage, when it circulates in other 
organs. Rest and high feeding are be- 
lieved to increase the formation of 
toxins in the muscles. Cold is said to 
increase the metabolism of the mus- 
cles by the irritation it produces. Noth- 
ing is definitely known with reference 
to the nature of this toxic substance. 
As against this myogenic auto-intox- 
ication theory it may be mentioned 
that the same authors found on ex- 
amination of the blood that the hemo- 
globin content was somewhat dimin- 
ished; they also ascertained that the 
specific gravity of the blood was not 
increased, and the number of red blood 


corpuscles was diminished. These re- 
sults were at variance with the inves- 
tigations of other authorities, who 
found an increase in the hemoglobin 
content, and also in the number of red 
blood corpuscles; but Hutyra and 
Marek point out that, according to the 
experimental findings of Wetzl, the 
hemoglobin content of the blood is 
subject to great variation, while a con- 
siderable loss of water by the body 
produces a marked increase of the rel- 
ative percentage of red corpuscles and 
of the haemoglobin content, owing to 
thickening of the blood. In azoturia 
the loss of water due to profuse sweat- 
ing, and neglect of supplying the an- 
imal with fluids when he is in the re- 
cumbent position, will account for the 
increase in the hemoglobin content 
and the number of red blood cor- 
puscles found by various observers. 


W. Williams held that an excess of 
urea could be detected in the blood. 
Siedamgrotzky and Hofmeister found 
that the blood was very rich in urea 
and extractive matters, the products of 
increased. muscular metabolism. 

Dieckerhoff held that the substances 
inducing auto-intoxication develop 
from the proteids which are not util- 
ized during rest, and which are broken 
up under the influence of a supposed 
ferment. Bollinger investigated the 
disease in Egypt, and arrived at the 
conclusion that a hemolytic toxin de- 
veloped from. the proteids under the 
influence of muscular work or cold 
Ohler regarded the cause of the dis- 
ease aS an excessive and rapid break- 
ing down of the glycogen in the mus- 
cles, so that the sugar formed from 
the glycogen produces a myositis, and, 
secondarily, a nephritis. According to 
Siedamgrotzky and Hofmeister, urea 
and extractive matters accompanying 
it are formed in large quantities in the 
muscles, and cause breaking down of 
the red blood corpuscles. .Frohner 
holds that, owing to the intense irri- 
tation produced by the action of cold 
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on the sensory nerves of the skin, the 
metabolism of the muscles is increased 
to such an extent that the muscle sub- 
stafice breaks down, and the muscle 
coloring matter, which is identical with 
hemoglobin, passes into the blood and 
is eliminated by the kidneys. 


Cadéac has devoted special attention 
to the disease, and concludes that it 
depends on auto-intoxication, and that 
the hemoglobin which occurs in the 
urine is derived exclusively from the 
muscles in the form of methhaemo- 
globin. According to this author, the 
attack results from an auto-intoxica- 
tion originating in the digestive or- 
gans, favored by a temporary renal in- 
sufficiency and aggravated by cold. 
Owing to these influences the oxida- 
tion of muscular glycogen is imper- 
fect, the ferment which usually brings 
about this action is inhibited, and or- 
ganic acids (formic, acetic, lactic and 
butyric) are formed. 

M’Fadyean* contended that no evi- 
dence was in existence to prove a con- 
stant or notable increase of urea in 
either the blood or the urine. He 
demonstrated that both the blood and 
the urine contained an _ excessive 
amount of hemoglobin, or some allied 
pigment. This pigment existed in so- 
lution in the blood-plasma, and after 
death it there frequently assumed the 
crystalline form, while during life it is 
excreted by the kidneys and colors the 
urine. The serum is of a different tint 
to that yielded by the blood of a 
healthy horse. When examined in a 
half-inch test tube, it has a deep ruby tint, 
while the serum of normal blood has 
an amber tint. The same author point- 
ed out that there may be two possible 
sources of the pigment in the liquor 
sanguinis during the acute stage of an 
_ attack, viz., (1) hemoglobin set free 
by destruction of red blood corpuscles ; 
or (2) the coloring matter (believed to 
be identical with, or nearly related to, 
hemoglobin), liberated from the de- 
generated muscular fibres. 


With regard to the alterations in 
the blood, M’Fadyean did not accept 
the theory that the hemoglobin which 
is dissolved in the bloom plasma and 
excreted by the kidneys results from 
destruction of red blood corpuscles. 
He argued that if such were the case 
a microscopic examination of the blood 
would show evidences in the shape of 
red corpuscles in various stages of de- 
struction. Again, such extensive blood 
disintegration as would be necessary 
to furnish the large amount of free 
haemoglobin found in some _ cases 
would lead to profound anaemia. But, 
even in cases that have survived for 
several days a sensible diminution in 
the number of red corpuscles cannot be 
demonstrated. Again, M’Fadyean ex- 
amined the blood taken from three 
cases of azoturia during life, and found 
by the use of the hemocytometer that 
there was a large increase in the num- 
ber of red corpuscles. In oné case the 
number of red corpuscles was found 
to be 14,000,000 per cubic millimetre 
(normal 7,000,000 to 8,000,000), and in 
another 10,750,000. In the third case 
the number was 11,000,000. The first 
case recovered, and it was found dur- 


‘ing the course of the disease that when 


the number of red corpuscles declined 
from 14,000,000 to 7,750,000, there was 
a marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of the animal. The other cases 
proved fatal, and during their entire 
course the increase in the number of 
red corpuscles was demonstrated. The 
conclusion arrived at was that “if the 
above observations were confirmed, 
the muscular lesions should be regard- 
ed as secondary in point of time and 
importance, and it must be assumed. 
that the starting point of the disease 
is an overproduction of red corpuscles, 
uncompensated by a steady destruc- 
tion of them, such as goes on in health, 
and that this overproduction is some- 
how determined by the period of rest 
and the liberal diet of which there is 


(Continued on page 41) 








The Itinerant Horse Physician 


By HIMSELF 


Vill 

OW I began a regular tramp ex- 
istence. I went from El Reno 

to Chickasha, then in Indian Territory, 
and “worked” every town on the Rock 
Island road from there to Henrietta, 
Texas, and on the new railroad through 
Wichita Falls to Abilene, Texas. 


And a great experience it was, in- 
deed. Chickasha I found to be the 
toughest town I ever was in excepting 
Pocatello, Idaho. I fiad not yet seen 
Pocatello, Idaho, so. Chickasha stood 
first in the list of hard places with me 
then. Up to that time I had never 
seen a greater aggregation of “tough- 
mugs” than there in Chickasha. I 
earned one dollar there between trains, 
a period of a few hours. There was 
more work “in sight” but I did not care 
to stay over night in a cheap hotel in 
that town then. Apologies to Chickasha 
if it has improved since that time, as 
it no doubt has. In the other towns 
between there and the Texas line, I 
picked up enough money to pay my ex- 
penses. My first move in getting off 
the train in these towns was to look up 
the livery stables. Here I could usu- 
ally get a mouth to fix or a case of 
lameness to prescribe for. This done, 
I usually looked up the horseshoers ; 
these fellows could usually put me on 
the trail of a cripple or two and as 
soon as I had five or six dollars made, 
I would make a move for the next 
town. In this way, although I was a 
tramp veterinarian, I could always ride 
first-class trains. In all my roving 
about, I always “rode the cushions.” 

Over the entire route from El Reno 
to the Texas line, I did not find one 
' graduate veterinarian. At one place in 
Indian Territory, called Durant, I met 
a correspondence school chap who was 
a pretty bright fellow and he had a nice 
little practice. I stopped over night 


with him and found him a good man. 
He was pretty well informed and, I 
presume, made some money there. 

When I got as far as Wichita Falls, 
Texas, I began to feel my health im- 
proving rapidly. I stayed over. night 
in Wichita Falls, intending to leave on 
the first train next morning; but when 
I got to the depot the next morning, 
the train was marked several minutes 
late. Just across from the depot I saw 
a livery stable and I went in and told 
them who and what I was and that I 
had just about twenty minutes in which 
to do a little work for them. 

Sure! I was just the fellow they 
were looking for. In less than two 
minutes I was examining a bad case of 
sweeney ; in another two or three min- 
utes I had both shoulders injected with 
saturated salt solution, was paid three 
dollars for my trouble and had just 
time enough to walk back ‘to the depot, 
buy my ticket and board the train for 
the next town. This was all I did in 
Wichita Falls. The town was a little 
too large for my kind of procedure, so 
I did not try for much.’ The towns 
which are good soil for such fellows 
as I was at that time are the real small 
towns of a few hundred population. 

One thing which I learned in the 
south and southwest was that one 
could do almost any operation or give 
almost any treatment to a horse with- 
out spending much time in tying them 
up or throwing them. With a good 
twitch on the nose I have performed 
in the standing position, operations 
which, on the vigorous horses of the 
north, I would never attempt. The 
horses in the south did not have the 
nerve that our northern horses have. 

My first stop south of Wichita 
was a new town named Monday. It 
was a nice little place on the new rail- 
road and should be quite a place by 

















this time. The day after I arrived there 
was the monthly stock and cattle mar- 
ket, a regular jockey day. Or rather, 
this came on Monday; I arrived Satur- 
day evening. 

As soon as I got off the train I looked 
around for a livery stable. I had not 
walked very far. when [ noticed a bill 
stuck up on a telegraph post stating 
that two veterinarians, whose names I 
do not remember, would be on hand 
Monday to treat all diseases of horses 
in a scientific manner, etc., etc. I 
walked another block or so to the liv- 
ery stable, and there I saw another card 
tacked up. Dr. So and So would also 
be there Monday to do some scientific 
treating. 

Counting myself, this made four of 
us; all, I presume, ready to cut prices 
and each other’s throats, if necessary. 
I did not care much about staying there 
after seeing those ‘signs. I supposed, 
of course, that all of them were regular 
callers there, and that they would prob- 
ably get all the business. 

But I could not get away, very well. 
I came in Saturday night with only 
three or four dollars in my pocket. 
There were no trains running on Sun- 
day; I had to stay. When Monday 
morning came, I just had to do some 
business. My bill at the hotel was over 
two dollars, and the fare to the next 
town amounted to more than I would 
have left after paying the hotel bill. 

So I stayed and faced the music. Two 
of the advertising veterinarians were a 
couple of old quacks whom I had heard 
of before. They traveled about in a 
covered wagon and were genuine fak- 
irs. The other was a harmless old 
quack who sold a book he had written 
on “Horse Doctoring” and confined his 
work to making a spiel while standing 
on the seat of his buggy. 

When I saw what my competitors 
for the day were like, I felt better. I 
began to walk around among the peo- 
ple, handing out my cards and saying 
a good word for myself, There were 





‘my performance. 
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quite a few people on hand and more 
were constantly coming in. The cards 
which I was passing around had my 
name printed on them, giving my ad- 
dress as El Reno, Oklahoma. Below 
my name was the statement that I had 
formerly been assistant to the State 
Veterinarian of Texas and also veteri- 
narian in the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

This was true, and it carried well. I 
am sure that these cards saved the day 
for me. I was a young, “kiddish” ap- 
pearing fellow, and would have had 
little chance against the grizzled, ex- 
perienced looking quacks who were 
there. I knew that if I got a chance at 
a single case I could make them “go 
way back and sit down.” But my im- 
mature appearance was against me; 
therefore, I will always believe that 
those cards opened the way. 

There was not much veterinary work 
done there that day, but as near as I 
could tell, I got all that was there. For 
three hours I fixed horses’ teeth; one 
horse after another, just as fast as I 
could. I know that the greater part 
of that time those quacks were stand- 
ing around in the crowd, looking at 
Dentistry was one 
thing I could do at that time, and I had 
a few knacks up my sleeve which al- 
ways created astonishment. I never use 
a mouth speculum, but pass one of my 
hands into the mouth and feel of every 
tooth. Most wolf-teeth I can extract 
with my fingers and frequently do the 
same with split or broken teeth which 
have become loosened. 

On this day, the first horse that was 
brought to me had a long shell of a 
molar which had been split through the 
middle and which stood out against 
the cheek. I could see that it was quite 
loose and could be snapped out with 
the fingers. I opened the horse’s mouth 
so that the ten or twenty spectators 
could see the tooth and I took the time - 
to give each of them a good look at it; - 
it really looked quite formidable. When 
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all had seen it, I reached in with my 
bare hand and yanked the thing out. 
That was enough for them; for three 
hours I fixed horse after horse. And 
the quacks looked on. 

Towards noon it got extremely hot, 
about the hottest day I ever experi- 
enced. I had earned enough money 
for one day; I bought myself a big, 
juicy watermelon and sat down in the 
shade of a big wagon and ate the whole 
melon. Next I paid my hotel bill, and 
then I bought a ticket right through 
to Abilene, on the main line of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway and at the 
end of the new railroad I had been fol- 
lowing. 

Abilene was then a town of about 
eight thousand people; and a real good 
town, too. I had three or four dollars 
left when I got there and my first move 
. was to inquire whether there were any 
veterinarians in practice there. At a 
drug store I was informed that there 
was one “hanging out” at Holme’s sta- 
ble, and thither I went. 

Arriving at the stable, I was directed 
to a blacksmith shop in the rear; there 
I found my man. He was under a horse, 
tacking on a shoe. To my question 
about the whereabouts of the veter- 
inary surgeon, he answered that he was 
the party. He was very glad to meet 
me, as he had often heard about me, 
he said, while I was located in El Paso. 

He stated that he was helping out the 
blacksmith, who was sick, and that he 
had intended to take the shop off his 
hands as his practice was not paying. 
He told me he was a graduate of a 
Michigan school. I knew at once that 
this was not true. He was a quack; 
one of those quacks who imagine 
themselves at the head of the veter- 
inary profession and constantly rave 
about quacks and quackism. I have 
met two or three of this kind, and they 
are usually pretty foxy fellows. Just 
the same, he was a good sort: When 
I told him I might stay in his town a 
while he became interested. He sug- 


gested that we form a partnership and 
gather up some “quick money,” as he 
called it. He said there were lots of 
cases of “heavy surgery” about the 
country, cases which he had not had 
the time to fix up. 


Well, I was down and out; and as I 
had decided to remain in Abilene a 
while, anyhow, I thought I might just 
as well have the fellow with me as 
against me. I agreed to go in with 
him; and he was the happiest fellow 
you ever saw. We rented an office be- 
fore night, had cards printed and be- 
gan business. We divided everything 
equally and at the end of two months 


_T had saved about seventy-five dollars 


out of my share. 


Those two months were the most in- 
teresting, and at the same time the 
most care-free, I ever spent in my life. 
My partner was a most interesting 
character, and between him and the 
people we worked for I had a real cir- 
cus. 


When a fellow came along with a 
horse to be “worked on,” as they call it 
down there, my partner always took 
him in hand first. When he could not 
convince the fellow that his horse need- 
ed some “heavy surgery,” to cost may- 
be twenty dollars, he would call to me, 
“Here, Doc; talk scientific to this fel- 
low.” Then I would tackle him; and 
usually we landed him. 


This quack was a remarkable man in 
more ways than one. Though nearly 
sixty years old, he was as spry as I at 
that time, and he had the record of be- 
ing a real terror in a fight. He was a 
“handy guy” at any fighting game and, 
even at his age, would rather fight than 
anything else. When dressed up, he 


was a fine looking man. He really had 

the stuff in him to do something worth 

while. At the forge he was a wonder. 

I have in my possession today a molar 

extractor which he forged by hand in 

the blacksmith shop, and it is my best. 
instrument. 

















This was really his line; John Bar- 
leycorn had got his goat. I grew to 
like the man very much and I am sorry 
to this day that he let himself go to 
pieces. When I told him I was going 
to leave, he begged me to remain, and 
he cried like a baby. 

When I had gone, he.got competition 
in the form of another quack. The 
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competition between them got so hot 
that it wound up with each of them 
riding around with a sawed-off shotgun 
in the buggy. Friends got them to- 
gether and my former partner sold out 
to the new quack for eighty-five dol- 
lars. The last time I heard of him he 
was in California. 
(To be concluded) 


Some Hints for Eye Practice 


JOHN L. TYLOR, D. V. S., M. D., Pamona, California 


In veterinary practice the eye does 
not receive the attention it should, but 
if more consideration were given this 
important organ by the average veteri- 
narian, he would many times be able to 
‘ materially add to his finances as well 
as his reputation. The ease with which 
the eye may be properly examined and 
a few of the simple operations per- 
formed should appeal to an intelligent 
clientele. Prof. Laws’ method of exam- 
ination has proven very satisfactory in 
my hands and is to be recommended. 

In making an examination of the eye 
as.a rule the right hand should be used 
for the left eye and vice versa. 
thumb and forefinger pressed gently 
to the lower and upper lid will evert 
them, and expose the ball in a general 
manner. If anything of a suspicious 
nature attracts attention the horse 
should be taken into a stable where no 
downward rays of light are apparent, 
then by placing one’s self in front of the 
animal a more careful examination may 
be made of the lense both front and 
back. The reflected rays of light from 
the front and side brings out any opac- 
ity of the cornea which might otherwise 
escape notice. If after this examination 
anything is suspected or the animal be 
a valuable one or a reputation at stake, 
the eye should be further examined by 
the use of the candle or other light. 

The horse should be placed in a dark- 
ened box stall, a lighted candle should 
be placed in front and outward of the 


The. 


eye to be examined, three images or re- 
flections of the candle are then noted: 
The first, large and in an upright posi- 
tion; a second, smaller and also upright, 
and a third, smaller yet and inverted. 
The first is reflected by the anterior sur- 
face of the eye, the second by the ante- 
rior surface of the lense, and the third 
inverted one by. the posterior surface of 
the lense. Now by slowly moving the 
candle all three images are watched 
closely. If any trouble in the outer part 
of the eye is present when the large 
image appears at the opaque spot the 
image at once becomes diffuse and indis- 
tinct, showing trouble to be in the outer 
coats of the eye. If the same thing 
happens to the other images at any time 
you know at once the trouble is located 
in the anterior or posterior portion of 
the lense according as to whether the 
medium upright or smaller inverted 
image is interfered with. If after plac- 
ing the animal in the dark stall the pupil 
fails to dilate sufficiently to permit of a 
complete examination of the interior, a 
few drops of atropin solution will rem- 
edy this, unless the iris be adherent, a 
condition it is necessary to note. _ 

A general rule for locating opacities, 
whether anterior or posterior to the iris 
is that opacities lying in front of the 
pupil move in the same direction as the 
eye when it is turned; those back of the 
pupil move in the opposite direction, 
giving us a definite idea as to its loca- 
tion. 
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The pupil in locomotor ataxia does 
not contract on exposure to strong light, 
opacities on the lense, cornea or other 
fixed parts of the eye are stationary, 
while floating opacities in the humors of 
the eye float about—are migratory. 
Many other interesting facts and condi- 
tions may be observed by the simple op- 
eration of candling, and it should be re- 
sorted to whenever there is any history 
of ophthalmia either simple or periodic. 
The ease with which this examination 
can be made, its lack of expense either 
in money or time and the profound im- 
pression made upon the client, should ap- 
peal to every veterinarian and cause him 
to adopt it whenever occasion requires. 


Another simple operation connected 
with the eye that is also important and 
. often neglected, is the irrigation of the 
nasal duct for the relief of the profuse 
lacrymal secretions which pour out over 
the face of the animal scalding the sur- 
faces and often producing a falling out 
of the hair and small sores; also those 
cases especially in aged horses where 
there is an accumulation of pus in the 
corners of the eye. This is frequently 
due to an occluded lacrymal or nasal 
duct and can be remedied by irrigating 
the nasal duct from its lower opening 
in the nose which in the horse opens on 
the floor, and in the mule and ass in the 
roof or superior part of the nostrils. 
In doing this, care should be taken not 
to use too much pressure as a rupture 
of the duct is possible if the occluding 
mass is caseous and hard. You can use 
any mild antiseptic or astringent solu- 
tion, but never peroxide as you are al- 
most.sure to rupture the nasal duct 
should the occlusion not give way easily, 
and thus allow the escape. of the gas. 


Sometimes the occlusion fails to give 
way from irrigation from below, and it 
becomes necessary to operate from 
above, and this is much more difficult 
as the openings into the lacrymal ducts, 
two in number are in many cases hard to 
locate requiring that the eye be well co- 
cainized, and if possible the animal be 


placed on the table, when with the small- 
est linen catheter made, the openings 
are found and explored down to the 
lacrymal sac, and its contents if hard, 
broken up if possible. ; 

I have irrigated the eyes of a great 
many horses, especially in the summer 
months, a time of year when the lacry- 
mal apparatus seems to be prone to 
inflammation, and my results have been 
highly satisfactory both to myself and 
to my clients. 

I have not written this with the idea 
of bringing out anything new, as what 
I have written should be known to all, 
but simply to impress the necessity of us- 
ing some of the old things we already 
know ; still, speaking of what should be 
of common knowledge to all, I must con- 
fess that when I picked up my text book 
to refresh my mind as to the anatomy 
of the part, I was surprised to find that 
the nasal duct of the horse varied from 
that of the mule, as regards the location 
of its exit, a fact if I ever knew it, I 
had completely forgotten. This also 
brings out the fact that I have never 
irrigated the lacrymal apparatus of a 
mule which indicates that they are much 
less susceptible to lacrymal inflamma- 
tions. 


A word as to ocular therapeutics. As 
a general proposition ointments are pref- 
erable to collyria. A good general eye 
ointment is the following: 
ma OM. aii 6 oe sigik' sv cas veo grx 

Vaseline Alba 

M. Sig. Apply in eye two or three times 
daily. 

Avoid applications containing lead or 
copper in abrasions of the cornea, and 
so avoid permanent opacities. ~ Nitrate 
of silver solutions are good where indi- 
cated, but solutions of argyrol in 5 per 
cent to 25 per cent strengths are prefer- 
able, being less irritating and less pain- 
ful. 

Bichloride of mercury solution in 1 
to 5000 strength, is good when indicated. 
It is preferably applied in the form of a 
moist pack, Distilled extract of hama- 














melis applied in the same manner acts 
very nicely. Aqueous solutions due to 
their dilution with tears and subsequent 
rapid elimination from the eye,. make 
their use of less value unless applied in 
the form of packs; ointments adhere, 
and traces of them may be seen hours 
after application. There are on the 
market tabloids of argyrol of various 
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strengths which can be applied by plac- 
ing one in the lower fornix of the eye 
where they rapidly dissolve and exert 
their topical action, and are preferable 
to instilling liquids which in many cases 
makes the patient foolish and shy when 
the eye is manipulated. 
Joun L. Tyzer, D. V.S., M. D. 
Pomona, California, 


The Convincing Reasons Why the Need for 
the Passage of the Army Veterinary Ser- 
vice Bill Is Urgent at This Time 


By OLOF SCHWARZKOPF, D. V. M., (Berlin Veterinary Academy) 


Recently instructor {n The United States ArmyMounted Service School, Fort Riley, Kansas; former: 


Professor in The 
Third Cavalry, U. S 


S THE editor of THE AMERICAN 
JouRNAL oF VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE has requested me to give the con- 
vincing reasons why the need for the 
passage of the Army Veterinary Service 
Bill (H.R. 4541-S. 4541), now before 
the Senate, is urgent at this time, I 
gladly respond to his request, with the 
understanding that what I wish to say is 
not written. with an intention of fostering 
political influence for this measure. This 
I am not permitted to do. 

Speaking privately, as veterinarian to 
veterinarians, I will start by making the 
direct assertion that, after my studies of 
the history and development of our pro- 
fession in other civilized countries, I am 
prepared to say that, when we compare 
American veterinary professional life 
with conditions in other countries, I 
know of no condition in any civilized 
country which matches ours for the de- 
privation of much of the natural, justi- 
fiable pride.in our chosen calling, due, in 
our case, to the backward condition of 
our army veterinary service. 

For thirty years I have witnessed de- 
feat after defeat of attempts to improve 
this branch of the army service which 
have been carried on either by intelligent 
effort from within our own ranks or else 


. Army, Brownsville, Texas. 
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fessor of Veterinary Medicine in The University of Minnesota, a, Doe Ga ? 


Veterinary College; Pro- 
uty as veterinarian of the 


by legitimate endeavors by some of our 
colleagues in civil life to secure legisla- 
tion. 

We have always had in our army some 
brave and cultured veterinarians who 
have tried hard to show, by faithful and 
efficient work and-by behavior “becoming 
an officer and_a,: gentleman,” that our 
branch in the army is capable of greater 
usefulness if only it were permitted to 
apply its intelligence and broaden its 
work. You will pardon me if I appear 
to be ungrateful to the memory of heroic 
veterinary leaders. of the past, or appear 
to be forgetful of the labors of those now 
living, which I am not, when I tell you 
that I do not recall an instance of such 
entirely individual: attempts that did not, 
sooner or later, fail. Usually the attempt 
was ended by the advice, to those who 
tried to bring about improvement in this 
way, “To mind their owm business and 
keep their proper place.” 

Also we have had several men in civil 
life, broad-gauged, gifted and courage- 
ous, who have tried hard at one time 
or another to have the army veterinary 
service put, by legislation, on a workable 
basis. The disinterested, whole-hearted 
work in congressional circles has likewise 


{ 
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always ended in failure, more or less 
complete. 

Taken altogether, the army veterinary 
service practically stands today where it 
stood in May, 1863, when the first “vet- 
erinary surgeons” were allowed for the 
army by a Congress which was under the 
influence of the needs of the Civil War. 

There must be some definite and pe- 
culiar reasons for this state of affairs. 
They are found in the explanations of 
what we are striving to accomplish in 
the army. 

First, as individuals, we wish emanci- 
pation from a position that exposes us 
to discrimination, even to ridicule, on 
account of our undefinied status. The 
army is a wonderful institution, ruled by 
iron-clad regulations that are necessary 
and for the most part just. But these 
are administered by executive officers 
who are, in greater or lesser degree, im- 
bued with thought coming down to them 
as proud tradition and they are jealous 
of their acknowledged prerogatives and 
privileges, which are the outgrowth of a 
fully-developed, rounded out and power- 
ful organization. There exists nothing 
exactly like the military organization in 
civil life, although the big industrial con- 
cerns are organized on a similar basis 
for efficiency. 


Officially, the army veterinarian does 
not belong to the military organization 
which constitutes the army ; therefore he 
can have no proper standing in this or- 
ganization. He has an existence; but 
he cannot be recognized as one of the 
military officers proper, nor as a staff 
officer, such as are surgeons, chaplains, 
dentists, because he has no commission 
signed by the President as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, and because that 
document confers upon the holder cer- 
tain rights, privileges and immunities, 
and calls for an equivalent respect by 
others. 

Secondly, as members of the veterinary 
profession, we desire to see our profes- 
sion recognized by Congress in the same 
way as the medical and dental profes- 


sions and the ministers of religious de- 
nominations have been recognized. This 
recognition by act of Congress gives to 
the surgeon and the chaplain that pride 
in his calling that seems essential to the 
personal effort to fulfill his duties cheer- 
fully and well. It is the more human 
side of man’s character that has been 
here satisfied. The desire for this re- 
quisite recognition may not be sustained 
by metaphysics which puts the mind of 
reasonable man above trifles; but the re- 
sult of having it certainly would have its 
effect in the miltary life of the army 
veterinarian, and would, if the desire © 
were gratified, bring about a remarkable | 
change in his ordinary, everyday life. 

Thus I think it is absolutely necessary, 
to bring about good and efficient work 
by the army veterinarian, that a legal 
status be given to him as well as to the 
members of the other professions. This 
will square him with the army. 

These wishes for recognition of our 
profession in the army are not ambitious ; 
they are signs of the enlightenment 
of an awakening profession. No over- 
bearing caste spirit has ever shown itself 
in our profession, because our profession 
is still in the making. We are yet far 
away from false pretentions that some- 
times come with special privileges, ac- 
quisition of power or riches amassed by 
a few in the old and renowned learned 
professions. If seen with unprejudiced 
eyes, our claims are just and proper. 

Finally, we may ask why is there an 
urgent need for the passage of the Army 
Veterinary Service Bill now? I have 
heard it only recently said that our army 
is so small and employs so few veterin- 
arians that it is hardly worth the trouble 
to continually work in Washington for 
the needed legislation. True, our army 
is small in time of peace; but it is large 
in time of war. True also, the American 
people are peaceful, particularly just 
now when the horrors and sins of the 
European war are prominently before 
their eyes. Yet, not so long ago, the 
blowing up of one United States ship 

(Continued on page 42) 

















OMETIME ago the editor of the 
Journal wrote me a very urgent 
appeal for an article on the subject of 
“Removing the Crow from a Rooster,” 
so here goes it. 
Definition—Caponizing is a term ap- 
plied to castrating fowls. In this coun- 
try the operation is practiced almost 





Figure 1. Restraint of the Fowl for Caponizing. 


“Removing the Crow from a Rooster” 


By GEO. R. WHITE, M. D., D. V. S. 


thousand years ago. Later it was prac- 
ticed by the Greeks and Romans and 
through medieval times, by the people 


_of middle and southern Europe, until 


in recent years it has been introduced 
into America. At present capons are 
most universally known and appreci- 
ated in France, although within the last 








A 


A-A, Weight at Ends of Cords; B, Cord Looped 


Around Legs; G, Cord Looped Around Wings. 


exclusively on male chickens (“Roost- 
ers”) and sometimes turkeys. Such 
fowls when castrated are known as Ca- 
pons. The capon bears the same rela- 
tion to the “rooster” that the “steer” 
does to the bull; the “barrow” to the 
boar, etc. 

History—It is impossible to say just 
how long the operation of caponizing 
has been performed. It seems quite 
certain, however, that the practice was 
familiar to the Chinese more than two 





few years the business of producing 
them has advanced rapidly in this 
country. Much of the larger part of 
the industry is confined to that por- 
tion of the United States east of Phila- 
delphia, though increasing numbers of 
capons are being raised in the North 
Central States. During the winter 
months capon is regularly quoted in 
the markets of the larger eastern cities. 
Massachusetts and New Jersey are the 
great centers for the growing of ca- 
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pons, while Bostoti, New York arid 
Philadelphia are the great tiarkets, 
Objects and Indications—Capotiizing 
changes a male chicken’s disposition to 
the extent that he no longer shows an 
inclination to fight, becomes sluggish 
and quiet and more docile than for- 


merly. The true capon never crows. 


the flavor and texture of the flesh of a 
capon is as much improvement over 
that of a rooster as the meat of a steer 
is over that of a bull. Hence, capons 
are entitled to and do command a high- 
er market price than either roosters or 
hens. Capons are less trouble to care 
for and to keep within prescribed bounds 





Fig. 2. 


The comb and wattles cease growing. 
His society is not sought by other 
chickens—either roosters or hens—he 
becomes an outcast and on this ac- 
count oftentimes takes up with baby 
chicks even to the extent of “mother- 
ing” them; scratching and working for 
them by day and hovering over them 
at night. On account of the quiet, 
peaceful disposition of the capon his 
body develops rapidly and he grows 
larger and takes on fat more readily 
than the ordinary male bird. At the 


same time the body is developing, the 
texture of the flesh is improving and 
it is now a well recognized fact that 





Caponizing Board. A, Board; C, Feet Imprisoned in Strap Loop; B, Weight 
on End of Strap; E, Wings Imprisoned in Stapler. 


than other chickens. The economic 
value of caponizing justifies its more 
general practice. 

Selection of Breeds—Always select 
from the large breeds, viz.: Light Brah- 
mas, Cochins, Plymouth Rocks, Lang- 
shans, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, etc. 

Age—Two to three months is the 
best age at which to operate. The 
chicken should weigh from 112. to 2 
pounds, Never operate after 5 months 
old. The mortality is low in young 
fowls but increases with age. 

Season—Summér—June, July and 
August. 

Restraint—The most economical and 














at the same time satisfactory method 
of restraint is illustrated in Fig. 1. With 
a barrel or box used as an improvised 
operating table, one cord is looped 
around 


around the wings ‘and another 





Fig. 12. 
Method of Their Removal. A, Ri 
Applied to Spermatic Cord; 


in Last Intercostal ” Space; 


the legs. The length of these cords will 
depend upon the size of box or barrel 
being used. To the free end of each 
cord a weight—one half brick—is at- 
tached. The fowl is now laid on table 
and the weights will produce sufficient 





Fig. 6. Wire Spring Spreader. 
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traction on cords to hold it in: proper 
position. 

Another method of restraint favored 
and used by some is a specially con- 
structed board. See Fig. 2. It will be 








Diagrammatic Illustration Showing Position of Testicles and the 
ight Testicle; 
, Vertebral Column; E, Incision 


B, Left Testicle; C, Scoop 


F, Spreader. 


observed that a self-locking staple is 
used to confine the wings while the legs 
are confined by a loop strap with a 
weight suspended at its end. The holes 
through board makes it adjustable to all 
size fowls. ee 








Fig. 7. Plain Wire Spring Speader. 
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Instruments—Several different styles: 


and kinds of instruments for perform- 
ing the caponizing operation are on the 
American market. Most of them are 
satisfactory after the operator becomes 
accustomed to handling them. They 
consist of— 

1. Knife for making abdominal in- 
cision. 





are opposite the last intercostal space. 
Above them is the aorta and vena cava. 

Preparation—The most _ essential 
step connected with caponizing is to 
have the fowls entirely empty at the 
time of operating. This is accom- 
plished by withholding food and water 
for 30 hours. Never attempt to operate 
upon a “full” chicken unless you are 
looking for trouble. 














Fig. 11: 


2. Spreaders or retractors for sep- 
arating the ribs. 

3. Appliances for removing the tes- 
ticle. 

Some of the best of each of these are 
illustrated below. The operator should 
make his own selection. The author’s 
preference is the “Farmer” Miles set. 

Anatomy—The testicles are situated 
in the abdominal cavity. They are 
small, bean-shaped, soft; very friable 
and light colored. Their location is on 
each side of the vertebral column im- 
mediately behind the lungs and in 
front of the kidneys. See Fig. 11. They 


View of Testicles. 


Operative Technique—Unless a sat- 
isfactory artificial light is available, the 
proper time of day at which to operate 
is between the hours of 10 a. m, and 2 
p. m., as at this time the sun is high 
and in proper position to reflect its 
bright light into the abdominal cavity. 
Good light is one of the essentials. 
Never attempt to operate without it. 
With fowl properly confined and in 
such position as will enable the sun- 
light to illuminate the abdominal cav- 
ity—operate out of doors—instruments 
and hands of operator clean, proceed 
as follows: 

















1. Pluck feathers from field of op- 
eration. 
2. Chill parts by glassful of ice wa- 


ter being’ slowly poured over them. 





Making a Capon. 


This chilling process has a beneficial 
influence in preventing cutaneous hem- 
orrhage. 

3. With the knife in the right hand, 
make the abdominal incision by incis- 
ing the muscles in the last intercostal 
space (between the last two ribs). 
Since the intercostal artery passes 
along the posterior border of the ribs, 
this incision should closely follow the 
anterior border of the last rib. The 
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first incision includes all layers of the 
abdominal wall with the exception of 
the peritoneum. 

4. Insert the spreaders and spread 





E, Abdominal Incision; G, Spreaders; F, Thumb Forceps. 


the ribs apart sufficiently to admit the 
scoop or forceps. 

5. Nick the peritoneum. This will 
open the abdominal cavity. 

6. The testicles are now located and 
if both are to be removed’ from one ab- 
dominal incision, the lowermost one 
should be removed first, otherwise the 
hemorrhage incident to removing the 
upper one will interfere with the re- 
moval of the lower. There is no serious 





Fig. 4. Miles’ Spreaders. 
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Fig. 5. Spring Spreader. 
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Fig. 10. Clipping Knife, Scoop and Hook. 





Fig. 9. Scoop and Hook. 





Fig. 8. Miles’ Forceps. 


objection to operating from both sides, 
in which event only the uppermost tes- 
ticle is removed first. 

With scoop or forceps applied to the 
spermatic cord—care being taken not 


to include the aorta or vena cava—the 
testicle is removed by twisting the 
cords with several turns of the instru- 
ment. Be sure and remove the entire 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Postponing the New Orleans Meeting a 
Stupendous Blunder 


OME one blundered, not only in 
ordering the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, made famous by Tennyson, 
but also in encompassing the post- 
ponement of the A. V. M. A. meet- 
ing scheduled to take place in New 
Orleans the last four days in Decem- 
ber. It was a most unfortunate thing. 
Never before was the veterinary pro- 
fession in the limelight as much as at 
present; never before was there such 
an opportunity as the present to give 
such publicity to our Association, its 
meeting and its actions. Acres and 
acres of print pertaining to the recent 
epizootic of foot-and-mouth disease 
had been scattered broadcast through 
every part of the country, and every 
line of it riveted the attention. of the 
public on the veterinary profession 
and the magnificent work that was 
being accomplished in preventing the 
spread, and, finally, in accomplishing 
-the eradication of this disease, which 
has plagued the old world countries 
for centuries, and is yet with them. 
Everything was moving along beau- 
tifully—for the veterinarians. Hun- 
dreds who had never attended a meet- 
ing of the National Association before 
were planning to go to New Orleans. 
The Illinois Association had just held 
the best attended meeting in its thir- 
ty-two years of existence, and Indiana 
likewise had held a meeting which in 


size. had eclipsed all former records, 
when without warning Dr. Marshall 
threw a monkey wrench into the gears 
and—all was total wreck with no in- 
surance. 

Opportunity knocked at the door of 
the profession, and President Marshall 
met her with a sawed-off shotgun and 
set the bulldog’ on her. Fortune had, 
for the first time, smiled on the vet- 
erinary profession of the South, and 
Dr. Marshall drenched her with myrrh 
and all with the best intentions in the 
world. 

Postponing the meeting was a ca- 
lamitous thing, absolutely uncalled for, 
and brought about this way: Presi- 
dent. Marshall was in Washington, 
D. C., and heard something there. 
What it was has never been revealed, 
but it is suspected that it was some 
lurid reports of a Congressional in- 
vestigation as to why it took forty- 
eight days to diagnose foot-and-mouth 


‘disease at Niles, Mich. At any rate, 


when he got down to the Union depot 


‘on his way back to Philadelphia and 


looked upward at the dimly-lighted, 
beautifully-decorated ceiling, he was 
intolerably oppressed, arid hastily 
scribbled a note to Secretary Mayo 
that all was lost; that the profession 
and the live stock interests and the 
nation itself have virtually gone to the 
“bow-wows” or worse. Next, from his 
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office he wrote a long letter, which was 
sent to each of the members of the 
executive committee. This letter took 
a most pessimistic outlook of the 
whole situation, stated that Pennsyl- 
vania was straining every resource to 
combat with the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and would be for weeks to come, 
and that neither he nor any other mem- 
ber of the Association in Pennsylvania 
would be able to leave the work to at- 
tend the New Orleans meeting, that 
all the men of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry were in the same position, as 
were also veterinarians in fourteen or 
fifteen other states. In this letter he 
stated it as his opinion the only thing 
to do was to postpone the New Or- 
leans meeting, and that he desired this 
action be taken very much. As a re- 
sult of this letter it was reported that 
eight of the fifteen members of the 
executive board voted for a postpone- 
ment, and the meeting was duly post- 
poned. 

About this time it occurred to Presi- 
dent Marshall that the executive com- 
mittee couldn’t postpone the meeting 
and a postal card ballot of the whole 
membership was decided upon. From 
the way this ballot was handled its re- 
sult was foreseen, and no further 
preparations were made for the meet- 
ing. The postal card sent along with 
the ballot was practically a personal 
plea from President Marshall for the 
members to vote for a postponement, 
and five hundred of the eighteen hun- 
dred members voted for it. But few 
others paid any attention to it. Of 
course, less than half the members of 
the Association ever assembles at any 
one meeting, and if the half who have 
no intention of going to a certain 
meeting, and, are, therefore, but little 
interested in it, are properly appealed 
to, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that they will vote largely for post- 
ponement. A ballot such as this one 
would have postponed any meeting 
which the Association has ever held. 

As one who has advocated the adop- 
tion of a postal card ballot for the elec- 


tion of all officers of the Association 
and for voting upon all important mat- 
ters, it has been suggested that I 
should find no fault with the results of 
this ballot. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between a postal card ballot held, 
as provided for in the proposed con- 
stitution which I submitted to the 
meeting in New York, and one held as 
this one was. In the first place, in my 
plan for the reorganization of the 
A. V. M. A. it provides that on ques- 
tions at issue a short statement of the 
facts from each side of the controversy 
shall be submitted with the ballot. 
This would give members an oppor- 
tunity to vote intelligently on the mat- 
ter, a thing they could not do on the 
postal card ballot just held. In the 
first place, no statement accompanied 
this ballot, except the one by Dr. 
Marshall favoring the postponement, 
and it was misleading. For example, 
the first paragraph reads: 

As you know aphthous fever exists in six- 
teen states. All Federal agents, all state 
agents in these states and many private 
practitioners, many of whom are members 
of the Association, are engaged in extermi- 
nating the disease. For this reason it will 
be impossible for these members to attend 
the meeting scheduled for the last week in 
December in New Orleans. 

Now the facts in the case are that 
far from preventing the state agents 
from attending the meeting of the As- 
sociation this work in foot-and-mouth 
disease control was a wonderful in- 
ducement for them to attend. Illinois 
was hit as hard as any state by foot- 
and-mouth disease; and Indiana much 
worse than the average of the sixteen 
states quarantined, yet during the first 
week in December, Illinois veterinari- 
ans held the greatest meeting in the 
history of their association, and dur- 
ing the second week in December, In- 
diana veterinarians did likewise. If 
the state agents (and some Federal 
agents, too) in these stricken states 
could turn out as never before to meet- 
ings during the first half of December, 
was there any reason under the sun 
for postponing a meeting scheduled for 
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the last of the month, from which at- 
tendance was desired from these states 
and from thirty-six not concerned in 
the outbreak, to say nothing of the 
provinces of Canada? Even before 
the announcement of the postpone- 
ment word came from Washington that 
the epizootic is completely under control, 
and that the disease will in all prob- 
ability be entirely eradicated by the first 
of the year. 

But what’s the use? The meeting 
is postponed, probably abandoned, be- 
cause it would inconvenience the 
school men to hold it during the re- 
mainder of the winter, and holding it 
after schools close would be too near 
to the date of the 1915 meeting. Be- 
yond any question President Marshall 


acted upon what he believed to be the 
best interests of the Association, and 
his actions may have been to the best 
interests of the Association, but the 
writer sees it differently. I do not 
want to be thought of for a minute as 
questioning Dr. Marshall’s motives, 
but I do deplore his judgment, or 
rather his entire lack of judgment in 
this one instance. I believe that he 
lost his head completely, and that he 
has let slip the greatest opportunity 
that the A. V. M. A. has ever had to 
impress its usefulness upon the public, 
to further army veterinary legislation 
to enhance its own progress, advance 
its own interests, and to materially 
benefit its members and others in the 


_ profession. 


The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Outbreak 
Not an Unmitigated Evil 


HE Senate Committee on Agricul- 

ture has reported favorably the 
Gore Bill, appropriating $1,900,000 to re- 
imburse the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for money spent in the work of eradi- 
cating the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and an additional sum of 
$600,000 for the use of the Department 
of Agriculture in future emergencies of 
this kind. Of course, the expense of the 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
various states in reimbursing stock men 
for animals killed because of foot-and- 
mouth disease and in maintaining the 
quarantine does not represent the total 
or even the major portion of the loss to 
the live stock interests occasioned by the 
epizootic. The loss on tens of thousands 
of animals ready for market but which 
the owners were unable to market be- 
cause of quarantine represents a greater 
sum than the animals destroyed because 
they harbored the infection or had been 
exposed to it; the loss sustained by feed- 
crs who, because of the quarantine, were 
unable to secure stockers at the proper 


time will total perhaps as much and the 
loss to breeders who were unable to fill 
orders because of the quarantine was no 
small one; further the loss to the man- 
agement of the International and Ameri- 
can Royal Stock shows and to the cities . 
in which they were to be held was no in- 
considerable amount. 

Another loss due to the epizootic per- 
haps greater than some of the others 
mentioned was that due to the extension 
of hog cholera, because serum was not 
available for use in its control. All 
serum plants in the states in which foot- 
and-mouth disease appeared were pro- 
hibited from marketing their serum ex- 
cept under regulations that made it un- 
profitable, in fact impracticable, for them 
to do so. Coming at a season of the year 
when hog cholera is at its worst, this 
scarcity of serum proved a serious handi- 
cap in the fight against it. The farmers 
of Johnson County, Iowa, have organized 
for the purpose of securing from the 
state legislature reimbursement loss from 
hog cholera, on the grounds that their 
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hogs would have been marketed but for 
the quarantine which prevented their 
shipment and a number of live stock or- 
ganizations in Ohio are considering tak- 
ing the same action. 

Another influence that the outbreak of 
-foot-and-mouth disease had on the hog 
cholera problem will prove perhaps more 








Burying the herd of pure bred animals belonging to 
the Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. 


costly in the long run than any other. 
The farmers pretty much everywhere 
know now that many cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease were caused by the use of 
antihog-cholera serum made from ani- 
mals harboring the virus. This has 
caused, and will continue to cause many 
of the timid ones to forego the use of 
serum because of the fear of introducing 
this or some other disease into their 
herds, Only education can overcome this 
fear of antihog-cholera serum and it is 
none too soon to so begin it. Every state 
agricultural experiment station, and what 
is more important every veterinarian, 





should even now be devoting his best 
efforts to overcoming and eradicating this 
fear of infection through serum from the 
hearts of the stockmen, as a preliminary 
to securing his absolutely essential co- 
operation in eradicating hog cholera from 
his herds. 

Fortunately there is another side to the 
question—a genuine silver lining to the 
cloud. In many districts where the dis- 
ease actually appeared and an absolute 
quarantine was enforced on all farms, the 
farmers have come to look more kindly 
upon quarantine regulations and to rea- 
lize that if foot-and-mouth disease can 
be controlled and eradicated in this man- 


ner, that hog cholera, a far easier disease. 


to manage, can also be _ eradicated 
through the same effective measures. 
Doctor Dyson, State Veterinarian of IIli- 
nois, has expressed the belief that the 
work of eradicating foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease from this state will lead directly to 
the eradication or at least a great reduc- 
tion in the amount of hog cholera in the 
state. He believes that the live stock 
authorities and the live stock interests of 
the state have been given a lesson in the 
effectiveness of quarantine that will not 
be lost upon them, and that within a year 
or at most two years by reason of the les- 


sening in the amount of hog cholera, the - 


state will gain more than the million dol- 
lars which the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease cost it. 

Dr. R. A. Craig, of the Indiana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, says that he 
is convinced that their work, in that state, 
for the control of hog cholera will be im- 
mensely facilitated by the demonstration 
given the farmers in the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease. This subject was 
up for discussion at the recent meeting of 
the Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis and more than a 
dozen of those present, including Dr. A. 
F. Nelson, State Veterinarian, stated that 
they had already been approached on this 
matter by farmers and farm organiza- 
tions in their communities and that they 
believed the coming year would see the 

















complete eradication of hog cholera from 
their districts.. This of course can be 
accomplished only when the railroads are 
compelled to disinfect all stock cars. At 
the present time every railroad is the con- 
stant distributor of hog cholera virus 
throughout the district which it serves. 

In the states afflicted with foot-and- 
mouth disease and in fact throughout the 
nation the veterinary profession has 
gained immensely in prestige and in- 
fluence as a result of the publicity ac- 
cruing to it. Wherever there are news- 
papers, and that includes every city and 
hamlet, columns upon columns have been 
printed regarding the epizootic and in 
every article veterinarians were referred 
to as the one class of men who could 
handle it in a scientific or successful man- 
ner, in fact as the only class who are 
qualified or even supposed to know any- 
thing about it. Throughout the districts 
in which the disease appeared and in 
many .others also, resident veterinarians 
were sought daily by newspaper reporters 
and their interviews and opinions given 
great prominence in the discussions of 
the disease. Certainly half, and perhaps 
a larger percentage of the county and 
city medical associations in districts af- 
fected by the disease, devoted a whole 
or at least a major portion of one meet- 
ing to its discussion and in almost every 
instance a local veterinarian was asked 
to address the meeting and accepted the 
invitation. These meetings were almost 
always written up in the papers as some- 
thing of unusual importance to the pub- 
lic. In these and other ways the public 
has been brought to have a higher appre- 
ciation of the veterinary profession than 
it has ever entertained before. It has 
taught them to look upon the veterinari- 
ans as something more than a class of 
men more or less skillful in the treatment 
of sick horses, to look upon them as a 
’ class of scientific men trained to guard 
an important food product and to con- 
serve its supply. . 

It was a great opportunity for the vet- 
erinary profession, and to the credit of 
the profession it must be said that it rose 
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to its responsibility and accepted its op- 
portunity in a truly fitting manner. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the practicing 
veterinarians. It must not be thought 
that they rendered a better service in this 





Lesions of foot and mouth disease. 


than the Federal veterinarians but the 
work they did was at a much greater per- 
sonal sacrifice. The Federal veterinarian 
drew his regular salary while engaged in 
this work, and had the advantage of be- 
ing a part of a thorough organization 
with which he is familiar. The practi- 
tioners left their practices willingly— 
voluntarily, at a monetary loss in all 
cases, and yet their service was given to 
their communities and to their states un- 
grudgingly and in some cases, for ex- 
ample in Indiana, absolutely without pay 
or without the hope of remuneration for 
their work. In Illinois, where a greater 
number of practitioners were drafted in- 
to the work than elsewhere, their pay was 
merely normal, eight dollars per day, 
a sum quite insufficient to compensate 
for the neglect of one’s practice. But 
it will all come back and more. The 
publicity, the advertising, the encomi- 
ums which they received for this 
work, could not have been purchased 
with money, and these all will bring more 
and better practice, and better conditions 
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surrounding practice, in the future. The 
reward of the Federal veterinarians will 
not be so great, but they have received 
their share of credit and praise for the 
work done, and this must have its influ- 
ence upon the fate of the Lobeck bill now 
pending in Congress, and as every vet- 
erinarian knows, the Lobeck bill is to vet- 
erinarians in the service of the Bureau 





Typical cases of foot and mouth disease in northern 
Indiana. 


of Animal Industry what the army vet- 
erinary bill is to the veterinarians in the 
military service, a bill that provides for 
better surroundings, better conditions 
under which their work is to be per- 
formed, and more authority, more power, 
and more pay. 

The history of epidemics, and of epi- 
zootics as well so far as it is obtainable, 
shows that infectious diseases tend to 
occur in cycles—there are successive 
periods of great prevalence followed by 
a recession of the disease. As far back 
as history extends there have been de- 
vastating “visitations” of plagues which 
decimated the human or animal popula- 
tion of vast regions at more or less regu- 
lar intervals, interspersed with periods of 


complete, or at least comparative, free- 
dom from the disease. The behavior of 
hog cholera since its introduction into 
this country in 1839 has been similar to 
the conduct of other infections in this 
respect. There have been periods when 
the loss from it was comparatively small 
and others when it was very large 
throughout most of the hog-raising sec- 
tion of the nation. The present epizootic 
has steadily increased in extent and in 
the loss occasioned since 1907 and has 
been what might be termed serious since 
1909. Apparently it has lasted longer 
than previous outbreaks and the loss has 
been greater. The part that mistaken 
measures or improperly applied measures 
for its control have had in its extension 
is another matter, but aside from any and 
all efforts to control the spread or en- 
compass the eradication of hog cholera 
there should be in the natural course a 
subsidence of the epizootic soon and 
when that subsidence comes I believe well 
directed measures for the eradication of 
the disease may be successful. 

The veterinary profession will of 
course have a very important part in the 
eradication of hog cholera should it ever 
be accomplished and next to the hog 
raisers themselves will profit more from 
its eradication than any one else. With 
many it will at first cut off an important 
source of revenue—that derived from the 
vaccination for the prevention of hog 
cholera but there is much to compensate 
for the loss of this work which at best is 
only a temporary expedient not to be 
thought of as a routine measure, for the 
vaccination of the whole number of swine 
in the country year after year would 
prove a greater burden than cholera it- 
self has been. 

The eradication of hog cholera would 
mean the extension of veterinary prac- 
tice to still another animal and a food 
producing animal at that. One that will 
not be supplanted by progress or inven- 
tion as the driving horse has been sup- 
planted by the automobile and the draft 
horse to a much smaller extent by the 
auto-truck. 

(Continued on page 56) 











The Pasteur Institute of Paris 


N my chronological account of the 
European trip taken by a number of 
American veterinarians last summer, I 
believe I left the party, before interrupt- 
ing the account for the,war stories used 
the past two months, at the horse abat- 
toir in Paris. It must not be thought that 
we spent all of our time in Paris inspect- 
ing packing houses, veterinary colleges 
and scientific institutes; these were our 
main objective points in the city but be- 
tween times we found opportunity to see 
about as much of the city as falls to the 
lot of the ordinary tourist party. 

A railroad station in Paris is called a 
“gare” and there are a number of these. 
For example: the “Gare de St. Lazare,” 
the one at which we first arrived in Paris; 
the “Gare des Invalides” from which we 
took the train to Versailles, the “Gare du 
Nord,” from which we departed for 
Brussels, etc. When we arrived at the 
Gare de St. Lazare, we were fairly 
overwhelmed, by uniformed and ununi- 
formed attendants, extraordinarily in- 
sistent upon doing small services for large 
tips, and characteristic of the tip hunter 
in Paris, they were never satisfied with 
the tip received, no matter how liberal, 
but always stood and argued and 
wrangled for more. 

It is not practicable here, scarcely pos- 
sible, to describe much of what we saw 
in Paris or even to mention a major por- 
tion of it. Paris is a wonderful city with 
a history extending away back to the time 
of Roman conquerers by whom it was 
occupied and controlled for five hundred 
years. Paris has been the scene of domes- 
tic and foreign strife of the fiercest im- 
aginable kind for eighteen hundred years 
—strifes which have destroyed much of 
the city and left their mark and their his- 
tory on all of the rest. The present mag- 
nificent public and private buildings, all 
built to stand thousands of years, their 
architectural beauty, and the wonderful 
extensive gardens of flowers, constitute 


a monument to the past and present in- 
dustry, patience, and good taste of the 
French people. The Louvre galleries 
constitute a monument to the art of the 
past, and the Luxemburg galleries to the 
art of the present. The reenforced con- 
crete walls of the Seine and the great 
number of bridges over it and the Eiffel 
tower are monuments to their engineer- 
ing skill, while Notre Dame, the Royal 
Chapel, and. many other cathedrals are 
evidences of the religious nature of the 
people of Paris. Of all that we saw in 
Paris only the Pasteur Institute—the 
Pasteur monument and the tomb of Pas- 
teur commemorate scientific work for 
the relief and prevention of the ills of hu- 
manity which are due to disease. All the 
rest, the obelisks, the columns, the count- 
less public monuments, the innumerable 
statues on public and private buildings, 
the work of the sculptors and painters, 
the names of the streets and the boule- 
vards, all commemorate generals, battles, 
war and carnage and constitute an all em- 
bracing monument to the warlike spirit 
of the French, to their glorification of 
strife, and their reverence of those who 
have excelled in the destruction of their 
fellow men. The national air of France, 
“La Marseillaise,” is the most stirring 
of martial music. It is a veritable call to 
arms. Its sentiment may be judged by 
the second verse and the chorus, which 
follow: 
“With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of gold and power unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air. 
Like beasts of burden would they load us; 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more, 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 
Chorus: 
To arms; to arms; ye brave, Th’ avenging 
sword unsheath! 
March on! march on! Alf hearts resolved 
On victory or death! March on! march ont! 
All hearts resolved on victory or death!” 
It was a pleasing contrast to most of 


our party to turn from these many evi- 
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dences of the military spirit of France 
to the one monument which they have 
erected to medical and sanitary science, 
the Pasteur Institute. This is one of the 
most noted research institutes in Europe 
—in fact in the whole world, and, of the 
Old World institutions, it is the one most 
familiar to veterinarians in this country. 


The Pasteur Institute, as I understood 
it, is not a state institution (if I am 
wrong in this will someone better in- 
formed correct me), but is maintained by 
private subscription and by the profits 
from the sale of the large line of the bio- 
logical preparations which are produced 
in the Institute, for one must know that, 
in addition to research work, the Insti- 
tute carries on commercial work as well. 
This later department, we are told, was 
maintained for the double purpose of pro- 
viding funds for the prosecution of fur- 
ther research and for rendering the dis- 
coveries of the research department avail- 
able in a dependable form for the medi- 
cal and veterinarian professions. © 


What I have previously spoken of as 
the first group of the American party, the 
ones who sailed from New York on June 
13th, had rather the best of the second 
group in the visit of Pasteur Institute, in 
that the faculty of the institution were 
aware of their coming and had made spe- 
cial preparations for their entertainment. 
The second group arrived at the Institute 
unannounced and were not so well enter- 
tained. I am indebted to Dr. Eichhorn 
of the first group for some of the infor- 
mation given below. 

The Institute is divided into various 
departments at the head of which are 
world-famous scientists, such as Metch- 
nikoff, the famous bacteriologist, Leva- 
dati, the noted immunologist, and Roux, 
the present director of the Institute. 
These men have made or have contribu- 
ted largely to many of the important dis- 
coveries in the progress of medicine. Our 
party had the pleasure of listening to a 
lecture by Levadati in the course of 
which he exhibited probably the most in- 
teresting moving picture films that have 


ever been taken; a moving picture of the 
circulating blood; the red blood corpus- 
cles could be seen circulating through the 
capillaries and even the white corpuscles 
actively migrating through the walls of 
the blood vessels. Other films showed 
the development of the intestinal flora in 
living animals. Still others showed pha- 
gocytosis actually taking place; the de- 
struction of trypanosomes by phagocytes ; 
the envelopment of particles of inert for- 
eign matters in the blood, etc. Another 
film showed the heart beating under sa- 
line stimulation and still another, the en- 
tire life cycle of the mosquito. 

We were also favored with a lecture 
by Professor Boree, the specialist in the 
investigation of cancer. An entire lab- 
oratory and a very large one is devoted 
to the study of cancer. Here are almost 
innumerable jars containing specimens of 
cancer. In a number of them the cancer 
was being grown in small bits of tissue 
which were living in an artificial nutrient 
medium wholly detached from the ani- 
mal, a part of which it had originally 
been. Professor Boree showed us 
numerous mice affected with cancer and 
explained the investigation by which he 
established the fact that cancer is trans- 
mitted by contact and not by heredity. 

The bacteriological vaccines, bacterins, 
tuberculin, mallein and other purely 
laboratory products, are produced in the 
Institute in Paris, but the sera are pro- 
duced at the Pasteur farm about twelve 
miles from the city. On this farm two 
hundred and fifty horses are maintained 
for the preparation of sera and a large 
number of other animals are kept for 
testing different sera and for other pur- 
poses connected with the Institute. The 
animals are in charge of two veteri- 
narians and there is a large force of 
trained men and girls constantly em- 
ployed in the preparation of the various 
biologic products. The stables are most 
modern and sanitary. The _ laboratories 
are splendid and meet every scientific re- 
quirement. The apparatus and appliances 
are strictly up to date and adequate for 
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every need. The sale of the biologic 
products is not limited to France. Al- 
though the products of this Institute are 
used almost exclusively in France, yet 
the larger part of their products is ex- 
ported to other European countries and 
all over the world. There is probably 
not an American veterinarian that has 
not used tetanus antitoxin or other prod- 
ucts manufactured by the Pasteur Insti- 
tute. 

Of course no visitor goes to the Pas- 
teur Institute without visiting the tomb 
of the great Pasteur. This tomb is a 
vault built off from one of the labora- 
tories in which Pasteur labored for so 
many years. It is magnificent, beautiful 
and impressive beyond description and 
perhaps will linger in the minds of our 
party longer than anything else in the 
Institute. 

The tomb is builded to be emblematic 
of the life of Pasteur—to commemorate 
in a fitting way each of his great discov- 
eries. To appreciate it one must be some- 
what familiar with the biography of Pas- 
teur. 

Louis Pasteur was born at Dole, Jura, 
France, December 27, 1822, and died 
near Saint-Cloud, September 28, 1895. 
His interest in science, and especially in 
chemistry, developed early, and by the 
time he was twenty-six he was professor 
of the Physical Sciences at Dijon. 

The most important academic positions 
held by him later were those as Professor 
of Chemistry at Strasburg, 1849 ; Dean of 
the Faculty of Sciences at Lille, 1854; 
Science Director of the Ecole Normale 
Superieure, Paris, 1857; Professor of 
Geology, Physics and Chemistry at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts; Professor of 
Chemistry at the Sorbonne, 1867. After 
1875 he carried on his researches at the 
Pasteur Institute. He was a member of 
the Institute, and received many honors 
from learned societies at home and 
abroad, 

In respect of the number and impor- 
tance, practical as well as scientific, of 
his discoveries, Pasteur has hardly a rival 
in the history of science. He may be re- 


garded as the founder of modern stereo- 
chemistry ; and his discovery that living 
organisms are the cause of fermentation 
is the basis of the whole modern germ- 
theory of disease and of the antiseptic 
method of treatment. His investigations 
of the diseases of beer and wine; of peb- 
rine, a disease affecting silk worms; of 
anthrax, and of fowl cholera, were of 
immense commercial importance and led 
to conclusions which have revolutionized 
physiology, pathology, and therapeutics. 


‘By his studies in the culture of bacteria 


of attenuated virulence he extended 
widely the practice of inoculation with a 
milder form of various diseases, with a 
view to producing immunity. 

Visitors are taken down from one of 
the laboratories through great iron doors 
into the vault in which the body of Pas- 
teur lies. The vault is a sort of gallery 
probably 40 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 
20 feet high. The ceiling is arched over 
and several columns that arch over to 
meet in the center, divide the walls and 
ceiling into long panels. The entire in- 
terior walls, ceiling and columns are in- 
laid with small tile of a surface of about 
one square centimeter. The ground work 
of this tile is white but built into it im 
mosaic are the beautifully colored figures 
that represent the various important dis- 
coveries of Pasteur. His investigations 
into the ferments of beer and wine are. 
depicted by beautiful hop and grape vines 
heavily laden with fruit and showing in 
some places the effects of fungus dis- 
eases. A spray of mulberry on which a 
number of silk worms may be seen com- 
memorate his discovery of pebrine, a dis- 
ease that before the time when Pasteur 
began investigating it, threatened the silk 
industry of France. A group of animals, 
oxen, horses, swine and others and a 
prosperous farm scene are emblematic 
of Pasteur’s investigation of anthrax, 
while a lusty cock in the act of crowing 
and a number of less noisy fowl remind 
one of his discovery of the germ of fowl 
cholera. But most interesting of all from 
a humanitarian standpoint, though less 
important economically, is a scene show- 
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ing a large rabid dog springing upon a 
defenseless shepherd boy. This mosaic is 
given the most prominent place in the 
vault occupying the center of the central 
arch. Almost at the far end of the vault 
and just in front of a magnificent altar 
stands an immense marble sarcophagus 
in which the body of Pasteur rests. 
Three candles are kept constantly burn- 
ing at the head, and between the sarco- 
phagus and the altar, in fact almost 
under the front of the altar a flag stone 
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Monument at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


is marked by a large brass cross. Be- 
neath this cross lies the body of Pas- 
teur’s wife who survived him seven 
years. 

After conducting us through the 
various buildings of the Institution we 
were shown about the grounds, “jardins’” 
as they call them. These, as the gardens 
about all public buildings and many pri- 
vate ones in Paris and elsewhere in 
Europe for that matter, contain many 
beds of beautiful flowers and numerous 
ornamental trees. Occupying a con- 


spicuous place in the gardens is the 
famous statue shown in the photograph, 
the one of the sheperd boy attacked by a 


rabid dog. 
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THE NEXT MEETING OF THE 
A. V. M. A. 


For the first time since its organization 
more than half a century ago the A. V. 
M. A. has passed a year—1914—without 
holding a meeting. The cause of this 
and the folly of it are discussed else- 
where. Speculations are rife as to when 
and where the next meeting will be held. 
The suggestion has been made that it 
be held in New Orleans about Easter, 
and this may be done, though it is clearly 
unwise, since at that time most of the 
veterinary colleges are in session (a few 
have short vacations), and the meeting 
would either be deprived of the great 
help that it should have from the veteri- 
narians engaged in school work or most 
of the students in the veterinary colleges 

~would be deprived of a week’s instruc- 
tion. 

Easter time would be an even more 
unfortunate selection for the practitioner, 
who is imperatively demanded at home 
at that time, both because the rush of 
spring work has already commenced and 
because of the large amount of inspection 
necessary at that season for interstate 
shipment of live stock. In justice to his 
clients and for his own benefit, the prac- 
titioner should be available at that rush 
season to do his work promptly. In short, 
to hold the postponed A. V. M. A. meet- 
ing at any time after the first of Feb- 
ruary and before the schools close next 
spring or before practice lets up some- 
what next summer will be to make of it 
a complete fizzle, and this should. be 
avoided. Much better have no meeting 
at all than a failure. 

The sensible thing now is to let the 
meeting go over until time for the regular 
1915 meeting, say the latter part of Au- 
gust. 

Measures are already being taken by 
veterinarians in California to have the 
next meeting held in San Francisco, and 
by veterinarians in Kansas City to have 
the next meeting held there. And 
strangely enough, each group gives the 
same argument for holding the meeting 
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in its city. The California men ask us to 
come to San Francisco because of the ex- 
position to be held there, and the Kan- 
sas City men ask us to come to Kansas 
City because for the great majority of the 
profession Kansas City is on the way to 
the coast, and with liberal stop-over privi- 
leges those desiring to attend the exposi- 
tion in San Francisco may stop over in 
Kansas City without extra expense, and 
those not caring to visit the exposition 
can attend the meeting without making 
the long trip to the coast. 

It lies within the providence of the 
executive committee to decide upon the 
time and place of the meetings of the 
A. V. M. A., but under the present un- 
usual circumstances it appears wise for 
this committee to consult the wishes of 
the membership through a ballot by mail. 
If they do this let us hope that the vote 
may be so held that it will be representa- 
tive of the wishes of the association; let 
it be free from personal appeal or bias; 
let the reasons for holding a meeting at 
‘New Orleans prior to the time of the reg- 
ular meeting be clearly and truthfully 
stated, likewise the reasons for not hold- 
ing it be similarly stated. If the commit- 
tee desires a vote upon San Francisco 
and Kansas City only for the 1915 meet- 
ing, and we see little reason for taking 
any other city into consideration, let the 
advantages and disadvantages of each be 
clearly and impartially stated and the 
members left to vote their individual pref- 
erences. 





Prverrs by ground ivy. Joser, 
FERENCZHAZY. Allatowosi Lapok. 
1914, Vol. 373, No. 8, p. 89-90.—A de- 
scription of 9 cases,—horses of which 
two died after treating all as follows: 
Venesection, injection of camphors, cas- 
tor oil and tannic acid in mucilage. The 
symptoms were dyspnea, anemia cyano- 
sis, widening of pupils, perspiration and 
salivation. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Diseases of Swine, with particular 
reference to Hog-Cholera. By Charles 
F, Lynch, M. D., D. V. S., of the Terre 
Haute Veterinary College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, with a chapter on Cas- 
tration and Spaying by George R. 
White, M. D., D. V. S., State Veterin- 
arian of Tennessee. 

In this work the author, well known 
to readers of VETERINARY MEDICINE, as 
editor of our Department of Therapeu- 
tics, has made a painstaking effort to 
present all of the information available 
on the subject of hog cholera to which 
about two-thirds of the volume is de- 
voted. 

The work takes up in great detail the 
history, distribution, occurrence, and 
prevention of hog-cholera, much atten- 
tion being given to the manufacture 
and use of serum and to the hygienic 
measures necessary in combating hog- 
cholera. The information is designed 
for both hog raisers and veterinarians 
and of necessity part of it is elemental 
for the latter. The first eighty pages 
are devoted to a discussion of types 
and breeds of swine and the last two 
hundred pages is given over to the dis- 


‘cussion of the diseases of swine other 


than hog-cholera and includes a chap- 
ter by Dr. George R. White of Tennes- 
see on castration and spaying. 
“Diseases of Swine” contains a great 
many meritorious features and un- 
doubtedly will prove popular, particu- 
larly with agricultural college students 
for whose needs it is certainly better 
adapted than any other work on the 
subject. For the practicing veterinar- 
ian, parts of it are likely to prove tedi- 
ous for the reason mentioned above and 
it can scarcely be said to contain as clear 
or ample description of the lesions of 
the various diseases as is desirable in a 
work for practitioners. Furthermore 
the illustrations which are numerous 
and in themselves excellent, are prac- 
tically all derived from sources familiar 
to every veterinarian and may prove a 
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disappointment to some who expect to 
find in a pioneer work of this kind only 
that which is new. It is a safe predic- 
tion that most practitioners in the corn 
belt will want the work to better pre- 
pare for the practice with swine which 
is becoming more and more important 
with them each year. 

Octavo volume of 741 pages with 120 
illustrations. Published by W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia and 
London. Cloth bound, $5.00 net. 





Swine Diseases, by A. T. Kinsley, 
M. S., D. V. S., President Kansas City 
Veterinary College, Professor of Path- 
ology and Parasitology in the Kansas 
City Veterinary College. This work is 
remarkable for its conciseness. and for 
It covers the 
whole field of swine pathology ade- 
quately from the veterinarian view- 
point and yet is condensed into less 
than two-hundred-fifty pages. The 
work is almost wholly original with 
the author, very little being compiled 
from other sources. It is the outgrowth 
of his large experience in practice, in 
teaching, and in the manufacture and 
use of antihog-cholera serum. 

The arrangement of the work is such 
as to lend itself to conciseness without 
omitting essential details. The dis- 
cussion of the various diseases takes 
up in a uniform manner the cause, 
symptoms, lesions and treatment; the 
discussion of the lesions being particu- 
larly fine and better than is to be found 
elsewhere. 

“Swine Diseases” is quite technical, 
suitable only for veterinary practition- 
ers and for advanced students of veter- 
inary medicine. 

The wide acquaintance and recog- 
nized ability of the author bespeaks a 
wide distribution for the work and we 
believe it will prove a disappointment 
for no one with sufficient technical 
knowledge to comprehend it. It is fair- 
ly well illustrated with original illus- 
trations including eight in colors. The 


work is right up-to-date even including 
in the discussion of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease an account of the recent outbreak 
in this country. 

Cloth bound, 238 pages, 36 illustra- 
tions, 8 of them in colors, price $2.25 
prepaid. Published by the AMERICAN 
JouRNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
Evansville, Illinois. 





Animal Castration, by George R. 
White, M. D., D. V. S. This is a most 
excellent work, incomparably the best 
in the English language on this subject. 
Its leading features are the fine illustra- 
tions, of which it contains more than 
two hundred, made from original 
photographs by the author. Each op- 
eration necessary in unsexing animals 
is described in detail according to a uni- 
form plan; giving first a definition of 
the operation, next its objects and then 
in order, the age, season, preparation, 
anatomy of the parts, instruments re- 
quired, position, asepsis and antisepsis, 
operative technic, and after care and 
treatment. The operation of castration 
is described for all domestic animals, 
including the deviations from the nor- 
mal—anomalies—of every type and the 
same is true of spaying or the castra- 
tion of the female. Full directions for © 
caponizing (see the author’s article in 
this issue), and also directions for the 
removal of the odor glands from skunks 
are given. 

No space is wasted in the description 
of obsolete or unusual methods. The 
matter is all practical, although in some 
instances there appears a_ tendency 
to “write up” certain simple oper- 
ations to make them appear of more 
importance than they really are, a case 
in point being the castration of pigs 
having scrotal hernia. This simplest of 
operations is described as one of mod- 
erate complexity. 

Every instrument used in this castra- 
tion and spaying, which has the ap- 
proval of the author, is illustrated, as 


(Continued on page 57) 


















Protective enzyms, cytotoxic immune 
sera, and anaphylaxis, R. M. PEARCE 
and P. F. Wittiams, (Jour. Infect. Dis- 
eases, (1914) 14, No. 2, pp. 351-363.) — 
“On the basis of Abderhalden’s theory 
of protective enzyms and by the use of 
his dialysis method it has been shown 
that the serum of a rabbit receiving a 
single injection of kidney substance de- 
velops the power to digest dog’s kidney 
in vitro, but has no effect upon the kid- 
ney of the dog when administered intra- 
venously. Thus it would appear that the 
so-called protective enzyms are not to be 
classed with the immune cytolysins. The 
digestive power of the serum which de- 
velops after the injection of kidney is 
not limited to the kidney but acts also 
upon the liver. This is true after one 
injection or after four or five injections. 
There is some evidence, however, after 
multiple injections of a tendency to a 
more definite effect on the kidney than 
on the liver. 

“A few attempts to demonstrate pro- 
tective enzyms in the serum of dogs re- 
ceiving dog’s kidney and of animals with 
experimental nephritis have failed. At- 
tempts to demonstrate protective enzyms 
in the serum of dogs sensitized to horse 
serum have not been as successful as 
those of Abderhalden with the serum of 
the guinea pig sensitized to egg-white. 
Negative results have been the rule be- 
fore shock, and positive results, difficult 
of explanation, after shock. Dialysis, 
alone, of small amounts (2 cc.) of serum, 
obtained either before or five to ten 
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minutes after ‘shock’ in dogs sensitized 
to horse serum, gives no evidence of the 
presence of the products of protein disin- 
tegration. Larger amounts (10 to 20 
cc.) taken %4 to 1% hours after shock 
give positive results after dialysis, but 
the interpretation of these is doubtful on 
account of the difficulty, under these cir- 
cumstances, of obtaining serum free of 
traces of hemoglobin. 

“The results of the injection of renal 
tissue support Abderhalden’s general 
contention concerning protective enzyms 
but indicate a lack of specificity. On the 
other hand, the work with anaphylaxis, 
while suggestive, is not sufficiently def- 
inite to be used in support of the theory 
that the essential mechanism of ana- 
phylaxis can be explained on the theory 
of the development of a protective 
enzym. 

“Finally, the authors state that on ac- 
count of the many difficulties which the 
technique of this method presents—and 
especially because of the frequent pres- 
ence of ninhydrin reacting substances in 
the serum of normal animals—thus ren- 
dering exact control observation difficult, 
these results are presented with some 
hesitation. Moreover, without desiring 
to detract in any way from the impor- 
tance of the underlying principle of Ab- 
derhalden’s theory of protective enzyms 
as exemplified by his work on pregnancy, 
we urge caution as to hasty attempts to 
apply this theory as a general explana- 
tion of widely diverse conditions of al- 
tered physiology.” 
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be URTHER experiments upon _ the 
effects of extirpation of the thy- 
mus in rats with special reference to the 
alleged production of rachitic lesions. 
A. M. PappENHEIMER. Journal Eft. 
Medicine 1914, Vol. 20, No. 5, pp. 477- 
498.—The results show that rachitic 
changes occur in the bones and teeth of 
young albino rats as a result of spon- 
taneous disease possibly of infective 
origin. The disease is often, but not al- 
ways, accompanied by an arrest of 
growth and malnutrition. According to 
this work there seems to be no valid 
reason for attributing function. In some 
of the diseased rats examined there were 
an unusual number of mitoses in the 
parathyroid glands, but no evidence of 
injury to these structure. This, from 
what has been observed, it was not pos- 
sible to confirm the findings of Klose 
and Magnini on the fatal effects follow- 
ing thymas extirpation, 
fi HE CALCIUM content of the bones 
and teeth from normal and thy- 
mectomized albino rats. S. Morcutis 
and W. J. Gies.—This paper deals with 
the amounts of calcium in the bones and 
teeth from rats used in the work re- 
ported upon in the abstract above. The 
chemical data is said to agree in the 
main with Pappenheimer’s findings. 
Data pertaining to the content of cal- 
cium in the bones and teeth for various 


groups of rats. 
Percentage of Calcium, 


Groups of rats Bones Teeth 


1. Nonrachitic and slightly rachitic.23.03 27.99 
2. Moderately rachitic and markedly 

DEED: kas vhn a cbbdnanuwe sain 20.21 27.08 
3. Completely thymectomized....... 21.34 28.40 
4. Control and incompletely thy- 

SNE |. en's voiced enebiceeia 22.00 27.83 
6. Rachitic (Stock) .......ccoscesss 20.74 25.96 


H” as a carrier of the causative 
agent of foot and mouth disase. 
Miinch. Tierarztl. Wochenschr. Vol. 
6, No. 12, p. 279.—The disease broke 
out amongst the bovines on an estate 
located in a district where foot and 
mouth disease was not prevalent for a 
considerable length of time nor were the 
adjacent regions infected. Consequent- 


ly no infection could be carried by per- 
sons, etc., coming from infected estab- 
lishments. As no immediate origin for 
the outbreak could be traced, it was de- 
cided that it was caused by feeding hay 
coming from a meadow in which dis- 
eased animals fed in 1911. The hay was 
stored until December, 1913, and then 
fed. 

TERILIZED oil in abdominal surgery. 

Roper (Report of the Vet. High 
School, Dresden.) Miinch. Tierarztl. 
Wochenschr, 1914, Vol. 65, No. 10, p. 
227.—In operations in the abdominal 
cavity 50 to 100 grams of sterlized par- 
affin oil at 37° C. was poured into the 
cavity in order to prevent the develop- 
ment of pathogenic microorganisms. In 
one case one per cent of camphor was 
added to the paraffin oil. No disturb- 
ances of a general nature were noted. 


ESTs with salvarsan for the treat- 

ment of canine distemper. C. 
Krocuer. Zeitschr. f. Hyg., u. Infektkr, 
1914, Vol. 78, No. 2, pp. 321-359.—The 
number of cases treated with salvarsan 
was nineteen, and the infusions made 
were 23 in all. Most of the cases showed 
fever, rhinitis, purulent conjunctivitis, 
catarrhal pneumonia and gastro en- 
teritis. In no case was a favorable 
effect noted as a result of the treat- 
ment, 

Salvarsan did not prevent canine dis- 
temper. In the feces and urine arsenic 
was present a short time after its admin- 
istration. In some cases toxic phenom- 
ena were induced in the animals. 


| Srey worm infestation of swine 
in the Philippine Islands with 
special reference to the pathologic 
changes. W.H. Boynton. The Philip- 
pine Journal of Science, 1914, Vol. 9, 
Sec. B, Tropical Medicine, pp. 269-285, 
—The age at which pigs usually die 
from infestation with Stephanurus den- 
tatus and the lesions produced by this 
worm indicated a slowly developing 

















chronic disease. The average age of 
pigs killed at the Manila matadero varies 
from six months to one and one-half 
years, and accordingly the disease does 
not have time to cause fatal or exceed- 
ingly damagong lesions in the animals. 
Consequently it is not looked upon as a 
very serious factor in meat inspection. 
Since the ‘worms become imbedded 
in the solid tissue, and are surrounded 
by purulent debris, treatment with a 
vermicide by. way of mouth is without 
any value. Therefore preventative 
measures are considered of more than 
unusual importance. When the disease 
is allowed to run its course the infesta- 
tion with Stephanurus dentatus becomes 
a generalized instead of a localized dis- 
ease of swine, and practically every cav- 
ity of the body may become infested. 


| ae of eating St. Johns wort. 
noted in horses. Henry. Bull. 


de la Societe Centrale de Med. Vet. 
Recuil Dec. 1913. Berlin. Tierarztl. 
Wochenschr, 1914, Vol. 30, No. 15, p. 
259.—The effect of eating hay contami- 
nated with much St. John wort by two 
horses were noted especially on the non- 
pigmented portions of the skin on the 
forehead and on the nares and lips. 
These consisted chiefly of itching and 
an eruption and profuse salivation. The 
toxic action of this plant,—Hypercium 
perforatum was pointed out in 1861 by 
Paugoué, who noted marked disturb- 
ance in the nervous system in addition 
to the reddening of the nares. 


A certain number of cases which have. 
been reported as due to toxic substances 
in alfalfa were possibly caused by the 
presence of St. Johns wort in that feed. 
As a result of feeding bran some of the 
symptoms reported above are said to be 
produced, although St. Johns wort is 
seldom present in bran. In general the 
bran disease manifests itself by nervous 
and digestive disturbances and an in- 
flammation of the white areas of the 
head and extremities, and the mucous 
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membrances of the mouth, all of which 
are similar to those symptoms resulting 
from the feeding of buckwheat (fago- 


pyrism). In the blossoms, hulls and in 
the seeds of St. Johns wort a blood red, 
fluorescent coloring matter;hyperizin~or 
hypercicum red, which is acted upon by 
the sun and effects the changes noted 
above. 


ONTRIBUTION to the biology of the ~ 
flagellates in bovine blood only de- 
tectable by cultural methods. F. Ferper. 
Zeitschr. f. Hyg. u. Infektskr, 1913, Vol. 
76, No. 2, pp. 193-207.—The results of 
investigations reported in this field do 
not seem to agree in various respects, 
and many important points in connection 
therewith need serious consideration. In 
this study it was found that the multi- 
plication of flagellates only detectable by 
cultural methods is reduced or entirely 
checked at + 37° C. and at + 55° C. 
they gradually die. This was shown pre- 
viously by Crawley: Cold, — 50° C. and 
lower temperature do not kill these or- 
ganisms in 24 hours. The flagellates 
grow in bouillon of animals (bovine, 
horse, ovine reindeer) and also in bouil- 
lon prepared from meat extract without 
showing any appreciable differences in 
their behavior. They do not thrive in de- 
fibrinated blood without an addition of 
physiological salt solutions. The organ- 
isms grew on slightly alkaline, ordinary 
agar and upon blood agar. When inocu- 
lated into blood, bouillon tubes, the flag- 
ellates showed a luxurious growth. Cul- 
tivated flagellates in no stages of their 
growth pass through the pores of a 
Berkefield filter. Even with a filtrate 


‘from trypanosome containing: blood it 


was not possible by inoculation to pro- 
duce a typanosomiases. By subcutan- 
eous, intravenous and intraperitoneal in- 
jections with culture flagellates it is pos- 
sible to produce an infection which is de- 
tectable by incubating the blood of such 
animals in blood bouillon cultures. 
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The Treatment of Pneumonia 


T THIS season of the year. there 

are few if any diseases which are 
more likely to call for our atten- 
tion than pneumonia. Both the lobar 
and the lobular type of the disease will be 
particularly common during the next 
three or four months and a brief con- 
sideration of the important remedies 
which are of use in this disease would 
seem particularly desirable at this time 
There are a number of remedies which 
are indicated in the course of various 
types of pneumonia, and it will be the 
purpose of this paper to briefly mention 


each remedy and the particulat indica-— 


tions which point to its use. 


First of all, it must be stated that pneu- 
monia is a disease for which we have no 
specific remedy, and it therefore becomes 
necessary to treat the affection from the 
standpoint of symptoms, aiming to pro- 
duce the greatest possible degree of com- 
fort to the animal and at the same time 
to ward off the dangerous complications 
which are capable of carrying off the life 
of the patient. It has long been a ques- 
tion as to whether or not pneumonia can 
be aborted. Personally, I am of the opin- 
ion that if the case is seen early in its 
course we can in many cases limit its 
extent and even abort the disease by the 
prompt administration of veratrum or 
aconite in full physiological dosage com- 
bined with suitable hygienic measures. 
In any case this method of treatment 


will very much lessen the severity of the 
attack in sthenic cases and hasten a 
prompt recovery. Aconite and veratrum 
should, however, be used intelligently 
and only in those cases where a sthenic 
reaction to the disease is present. 
Aconite—In acute inflammations of all 
parenchymatous organs aconite or its al- 
kaloid aconitin can be depended upon to 
render signal service when properly ad- 
ministered. Aconite is preéminently a 
remedy of value in acute inflammations 
of the respiratory tract, when these con- 
ditions are encountered at their onset. 


_ At the beginning of the attack when the 


condition is one of acute congestion with 


‘suppression of secretions and increase of 


pulse and respiratory rate aconite or aco- 
nitin should be the remedy of first im- 
portance. The cardinal indications point- 
ing to its use or hot dry skin, active hy- 
permia of the visible mucous membranes, 
rise in temperature, and a rapid hard 
wiry pulse. Small doses of aconite given 
at short intervals work most beneficially 
in these cases, restoring normal secretion, 
overcoming congestion and establishing 
the proper circulatory balance. 

V eratrum—Veratrum viride and its al- 
kaloid veratrin are closely related in ac- 
tion to aconite and aconitin in the treat- 
ment of acute inflammations. Veratrum 
is a more powerfully acting remedy than 
aconite, although less’ dangerotts from 
the standpoint of toxi¢ity.. Veratrum is 


a 














especially powerful as a vaso motor re- 
laxant, and markedly lowers blood pres- 
sure. Early in the course of a sthenic 
pneumonia excellent results frequently 
follow the exhibition of this remedy in 
large dosage at comparatively frequent 
intervals, but in all such cases the <ni- 
mal should be either in the hospital or so 
located as to be under the close observa- 
tion of the veterinarian or one of his 
trained assistants. In using veratrum 
either the alkaloid veratrin should be 
used or else the specific tincture or Nor- 
wood’s tincture. These three prepara- 
tions have always proved most reliable 
in my hands and are preferred to the 
official fluid extract or tincture. 


The specification indication for vera- 
trum is a full bounding pulse, with in- 
creased arterial tension and marked 
throbbing of the arteries. The mem- 
branes are congested, but show more of 
a dark discoloration rather than the 
bright redness seen in aconite cases. The 
skin is more soft and moist than in cases 
indicating aconite. 

Asclepias tuberosa — This remedy, 
which is frequently mentioned under its 
common name of “pleurisy root,” is a 
favorite with many practitioners. Ascle- 
pias is especially of value where the 
pneumonia is complicated by a pleurisy 
and where the animal gives evidence of 
a severe degree of pain which is made 
worse by motion. Pleurisy root in these 
cases causes a mild diaphoresis with re- 
markable relief of pain and discomfort, 
as well as limitation of the pleuritic in- 
flammation. 

Bryonia—This is without doubt a very 
much neglected remedy in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia. Specific medicine 
bryonia or a reliable concentrated prep- 
aration such as bryonin possesses unlim- 
ited powers for good in the management 
of a lobar pneumonia. Practitioners who 
hasten to the use of morphin to relieve 
the pain of pneumonia and pleurisy will 
add much to their therapeutic ability by 
a study of this remedy, which relieves 
the pain, not by deadening the power of 
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the center to appreciate pain, but by~ 
overcoming the pathological conditions 
which are at the bottom of the pain. 

Belladonna—In the management of 
pneumonia belladonna is an agent of fre- 
quent merit. Both in the acute stage of 
the disease immediately after the onset, 
and later in the stage of consolidation, 
belladonna is useful. At the start it can 
be used in combination with aconite and 
bryonia. Later the aconite should be 
withdrawn and the belladonna and bry- 
onia continued, either alone or in com- 
bination with digitalis. 

Strychnin—There is perhaps no one 
agent which is often abused in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia as strychnin. Used 
properly, this remedy is a tower of 
strength in the fight against the inroads 
of the invader, but when improperly ap- 
plied it breaks down the first line of de- 
fense of the body and assists in deliver- 
ing over the patient to the pneumococcus. 
Many men make it a rule to commence 
the administration of this remedy just 
as soon as they feel confident that the 
case they are dealing with is a pneu- 
monia. This is entirely wrong, as at this 
time the heart is already working under 
handicap enough through the overstimu- 
lation from the toxins of the disease. 
What is needed at this time is a circula- 
tory sedative and not a whip to urge the 
heart to work more desperately and thus 
hasten its own demise. Withhold the 
strychnin until later where there are evi- 
dences of an oncoming heart failure; 
then apply it vigorously and it will assist 
materially in carrying the animal over 
the crisis. 

Digitalis—Many clinicians favor the 
use of digitalis in the course of pneu- 
monia, starting its use about the time the 
pathologic process changes from one of 
acute congestion to red hepatization, the 
digitalis then replacing the aconite given 
early in the disease. It is a valuable drug 
and one that materially aids in sustain- 
ing the vitality of the heart. In cases 
where there are indications of acute 
heart failure, the administration of some 

(Continued on page 41) 
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DERMATOLOGIST in Fordham 

Medical College, Dr. Gottheil, 
has discovered a serum treatment for 
obstinate skin affections which is so sim- 
ple, as regards technic, that it will soon 
be in general use in veterinary medicine 
also. 

The results so far obtained by Dr. 
Gottheil with this new treatment are 
said to be phenomenal, and even such a 
hopeless condition as leprosy has been 
much improved by the administration of 
five or six treatments. 

As far as is known the method has not 
yet been used by veterinarians. There 
is no reason, however, why it should not 
come at once into general use among 
veterinary pratitioners as no elaborate 
equipment or special knowledge of bac- 
teriology or laboratory technic are nec- 
essary for the manufacture or use of the 
serum. 

While the exact manner in which this 
serum treatment affects the results which 
it gives is not yet fully understood, it 
is sufficient for the practitioner to know 
that it does effect cures, and this very 
promptly. Dr. Gottheil’s method is as 
follows: 

From the patient under treatment he 
abstracts a quantity of blood by tapping 
a vein. This blood is then allowed to 
stand for two or three hours, until the 
serum separates. This serum is then 
drawn into a syringe and injected direct- 
ly back into the patient’s circulation. 


About once a week he makes these 
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injections using each time a freshly 
drawn supply of serum. In other 
words a vein is tapped at each treat- 
ment, the blood allowed to stand a few 
hours until the serum separates and 
then the serum is injected back into a 
vein again. His dose for man at each 
treatment is from three to six drams. 
He believes, however, that larger doses 
and more frequent administration would 
be even more satisfactory. 

Dr. Gottheil finds that cases which re- 
sisted even the best hospital treatment 
before this new method was tried yield- 
ed promptly with the application of sim- 
ple salves thereafter. His explanation 
is that the serum thus reinjected into the 
patient seems to impart to the integu- 
ment powers and tendencies favoring 
healing and producing a general tough- 
ening effect. 

Some important change, favorable to 
the tone of the skin, undoubtedly occurs 
in the delicate chemical formula of the 
blood-serum during the few hours that it 
is kept outside the body. 

From a standpoint of veterinary ther- 
apy the greatest possibilities for this new 
treatment lie in canine and feline prac- 
tice. For these patients the doses used 
hy Dr. Gottheil for man would probably 
be about right. For horses and cattle 
doses ten or more times greater would 
apparently be necessary, but it might be 
well for those veterinarians who will try 
this treatment to begin with small quan- 
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tities of serum until the correct dose is 
established by repeated trials. 

It is, of course, a foregone assump- 
tion that asepsis must rule supreme in 
every step of this procedure. All con- 
tainers, syringes, hands and the opera- 
tive area must be almost, if not absolute- 
ly sterile. It must also be remembered 
that local treatment of the affection for 
which the serum is being used must be 
kept up. The serum confers the ten- 
dency to heal, and is said to make even 
the most simple salves and lotions high- 
ly potent by virtue of this tendency so 
conferred upon the patient. 

Veterinary practitioners regularly en- 
counter various obstinate, chronic skin 
diseases which would be good indications 
for this treatment, and undoubtedly pro- 
gressive practitioners in various parts of 
the country will soon report their expe- 
rience with it. 

Whether this treatment will accom- 
plish anything of benefit in those forms 
of skin disease due to parasites, such as 
mange and ringworm, is of course to 
be found out in practice. As the effect 
of the serum seems to be that of increas- 
ing the healthy tone of the skin, lessen- 
ing irritability and favoring healing it 
seems reasonable to expect results even 
in such conditions if the usual parasiti- 
cides are kept up at the same time. 





THE TREATMENT OF 
_ PNEUMONIA 
(Continued from page 39) 
of the concentrated preparations such as 
digitonin, digitole and other similar prep- 
arations suitable for hypodermic or in- 
ravenous use is of decided value. Atro- 
pin is also a valuable agent for adminis- 
tration following the crisis when there 
are evidences of cardiac collapse. 

As expectorants during the stage of 
resolution the various preparations of 
ammonia, especially the carbonate and 
the chlorid, are of paramount impor- 
tance. When there are evidences of sep- 
ticemia either of pneumococcus or pyo- 
genic origin echinacea is a highly potent 
remedy. 


AZOTURIA 
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Regardless of the remedies chosen, 
careful hygienic management of the 
case is a necessary essential to a success- 
ful termination of the case. Comfort- 
able quarters, plenty of fresh air, plenty . 
of water, light diet and judicious admin- 
istration of such agents as will promote 
thorough action of the bowels and uri- 
nary organs are important keynotes to 
success in the treatmen of this disease. 





AZOTURIA 
(Continued from page 9) 
a history in nearly every case of 
hemoglobinuria.” 

It is interesting to note that Robert- 
son on two separate occasions admin- 
istered to healthy horses between two 
and three pints of the coffee-colored 
urine taken from an animal suffering 
from azoturia. In each case a coma- 
tose condition was induced, with ina- 
bility to rise for three days. 

Morbid Anatomy 

The chief morbid changes occur in 
the muscles, the blood, the kidneys, 
and the nervous system. 

Muscular Lesions——The muscles usu- 
ally involved are the lumbar, the 
gluteal, the psoas, the triceps cruralis, 
and the abductors of the thigh. In 
some cases the muscles of the fore ex- 
tremity are affected, viz., the scapular 
and the triceps extensor brachii. The 
cervical muscles are occasionally in- 
volved. The lesions consist of an al- 
teration in color to a grayish or yel- 
lowish tint, or the muscles may give 
the appearance of having been boiled. 
In some cases they are friable, in 
others firm. On section they show 
light gray or yellowish stripes between 
the normal bundles of muscle fibres. 
They may be swollen and edematous, 
or dry and anemic. On histological 
examination the cross striation is ef- 
faced, and the sarcolemma seems to 
be occupied by a mixture of fine al- 
buminous granules, fat globules, and 
coarse flakes—parenchymatous and 
fatty degeneration (Hutyra and Ma- 
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rek). Fatty degeneration is best 
marked when the muscles are friable 
and of a yellowish tint. 

Cadéac states that the lesions are 
sometimes very pronounced in the 
psoas muscles. These are swollen and 
of a bluish tint; the morbid changes 
are visible through the peritoneum, 
and are due to ecchymoses. Sublum- 
bar hemorrhages may be present sur- 
rounding these muscles, and may ex- 
tend to the pillars of the diaphragm. 
They are due to the struggles of the 
animal, which induce small ruptures of 
the muscular structure. The lesions 
in the muscles are rapidly produced, 
and may be observed in cases which 
have succumbed on the fourth, third, 
or even on the second day of the at- 
tack. In cases where the anterior cru- 
ral nerves suffer from neuritis and 
paralysis, atrophy of the triceps cru- 
ralis results. 

(To be continued). 





ARMY VETERINARY LEGISLA- 
TION NECESSARY 
(Continued from page 16) 
and its destruction in Havana harbor 
sent the war fever across the land. How- 
ever that may be, to us here on guard on 
the Mexican border, it has seemed time 
and again as if only a spark was needed 
to kindle the flames of war again in our 

country. 

Should this happen, our army veterin- 
ary service would be as helpless as it was 
in the Cuban and Philippine campaigns, 
the records of which must ever remain a 
shame to our profession. As of yore, 
so now again, hundreds of empirics 
would be substituted for veterinarians to 
treat thousands of newly-acquired horses 
that would be needed in the greatly en- 
larged army on mobilization. There is 
no law prescribing that army veterinari- 
ans be graduates of reputable colleges. 
Any man out of a job, but desiring to 
have his willingness to treat the diseases 
of horses taken into account, would be 
acceptable to the army in case of war. 


In the face of such possibilities, how 
can we, as righteous members of our 
profession, allow this hideous condition 
to exist any longer, even for days? 
Must we not, if we do, some day be ac- 
cused by a future, more enlightened gen- 
eration, of neglect of duty, of lack of 
pride and integrity? I have no respect 
for those who call the Army Veterinary 
Bill “personal legislation.” It is not. 
Individually, the army veterinarians will 
receive only a small raise in pay and 
emoluments ; but the main point in view 
is that the bill would confer upon them a 
minor rank, enough to enable them to 
carry out their professional duties un- 
hampered by the “no” of other men of 
minor rank in the army. Thus the di- 
rect benefit of the bill falls upon the 
army and the Government in the in- 
creased efficiency and economy that must 
follow the enaction of the measure as a 
matter of course. 


I have said enough of the underlying 
implications of the faults of the present 
army veterinary service to enable every 
reader to understand the need of the en- 
actment of the bill, known as H.R. 4541- 
S. 4541, into law. Perhaps, also, I have 
aroused a little feeling, which can do 
no harm. But I must leave it to the 
judgment of my colleagues in civil life 
to decide what action should be taken by 
each, in his sphere of work, to wipe out 
an old stain which has been a blot upon 
us and has marred us in such a way as 
to hinder us from obtaining our proper 
professional position and has prevented 
us from the accomplishment of our best 
work in this country. 





£ Son treatment of fowl cholera with 
quinin, HALLENBERGER.. Arch. 
Schiffs u. Tropen Hyg., 17%, 1913, No. 
13, pp. 446, 467. Abs. in Centbl. Bakt., 
1 Abt., Ref., 59, 1913, No. 22, p. 702.— 
Good results were obtained by giving 
0.5.gm. (7% grains) of quinin bimuri- 
ate per bird. The fowl cholera oc- 
curred in Kribi (Kamerun). 
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¢ YZ, Query No. 16.—Is throat paralysis al- 

f'//6 ways present in forage poisoning? 

p Yb. Query No. 17.—How soon after the 
operation for roaring is it advisable to 
put the horse in-active service? 

Query No. 18.—What is the most sat- 

an Z isfactory treatment for forage poison- 
ing in horses? 

f 46. Query No. 19.—What is the cause of 
"forage. poisoning and how may it be pre- 

vented ? 

P Yi, Query No. 20.—What success is ob- 
- ™ tained from the use of serum in the pre- 

vention of infectious abortion? Is there 
a better treatment? 

Query No. 21.—A cow is apparently 
in good health about six weeks after 
calving. She is fed on pumpkins, shorts 
and clover and has been eating this same 
feed for some weeks and everything all 
right. Suddenly the milk begins cur- 
dling. About fifteen minutes after it is 
drawn it is as thick as clabber. What is 
the cause and the treatment for this con- 
dition? 

(@? #76 Query 22.—What is the best treat- 
ment for azoturia? 

PY% Query No. 23.—Would the progeny 

-" of a cow that had had an attack of foot- 
and-mouth disease and recovered, carry 
the infection? 

? W% Query No. 24.—Will a cow that has 

- had foot-and-mouth disease carry the 
infection to other herds three months 
after she has recovered ? 

? “of 7. Query No. 25.—What drug, if any, is 
* - suitable for an hypodermic purgative for 
dogs? 

WZ Query No. 26.—What is 544? What 

success has attended the use of this 

product? 


’’. 
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The editor will reply to queries appearing here, as he is able and as opportunity permits, but he does 
not want, nor cannot undertake to. monopolize this portion of the department. 
further and better information in reply to any query is urgently requested to do so. 
advised in these replies is adopted it is hoped that ‘those employing them will report their results whether good 
or bad. In all cases give the number of the query when writing anything concerning it. 
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Any reader who can furnish 
Where the treatments 


Query No. 27.—Why does not the IIli- hd ¥7 
nois State Live Stock Commission en-  - ; 
force the law governing veterinary prac- 

tice and prosecute unlicensed practi- 
tioners? 

Query No. 28.—What is the cause of C47 
diarrhea in suckling colts? Give treat-“- “* 
ment. 

Query No. 29.—What is the best treat- 
ment for mycotic lymphangitis ? 

Query No. 30.—Is a veterinarian lia- 
ble for damages where he does not use &. 77. 
tetanus antitoxin as a prophylactic fol-#. //¢ 
lowing a nail wound? see cig 

Query. No. 31.—What is the meaning OVE 
of Civil Service appointment? : 

Query No. 32.—Can a veterinarian 
holding a Civil Service position in the 
city of Chicago hold the position of Dep- 
uty State veterinarian in Illinois, also? 

Query No. 33.—What is a good treat- I acd 


ment for sterility in cows? 

Query No. 34.—Why is it that one ZY 76° q 
never sees a cow with milk fever and a + 
retained afterbirth? sang SY LE 

Query No. 35.—What is an easy way 47 i 
to start a Ford car? 448 ~ 17608 

Query No. 36.—Is it safe to give can- 2. YF. : 
nabis indica intravenously ? ‘ 

Query No. 37.—Is gasolin a germi- o vf. 
cide? Will it disinfect clothes? . 

Query No. 38—Is there any good ., 
treatment for worms in hogs? 

Query No. 39.—Has bismuth paste 
been used with success in the treatment 
of fistulous tracts? 

Query No. 40.—What are the symp-«. 
toms of lightning stroke? 

Query No. 41.—Has a solution of po- 
tassium iodid been used successfully to 
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inflate the udder of cows with milk 
fever? 

Query No. 42.—What, if any, “war 
tax” revenue stamps will a veterinarian 
be required to use on stock mixtures? 

Query No. 43.—Are the hogs from 
which hog cholera serum is made tuber- 
culin tested ? 

Query No. 44.—What causes thicken- 
ing of cricoid cartilage after the roar- 
ing operation? 

Query No. 45.—What is the best treat- 
ment for loco poisoning? 

Query No. 46.—Is strychnin indicated 
in all milk fever cases? What is the best 
remedy for getting a cow on her feet 
promptly after giving the air treatment 
for milk fever? 

Query No. 47.—What is the best treat- 
ment for corn stalk disease? 

Query No. 48.—How long before a 
dog shows symptoms of rabies is his sa- 
‘liva infectious? 

Query No. 49.—In some milk fever 


Se. YG cases an occasional heavy milker does 
< 


not readily respond to the treatment. 
What additional treatment should be 
given? 

Query No. 50.—What are the symp- 
toms of Jimson weed (Datura stramo- 
nium) poisoning? 

Query No. 51.—Isn’t it good policy to 
pump a physic of magnesium sulphate 
with considerable water into the rumen 
through a canula in impaction of rumen 
in preference to drenching? 

Query No. 52.—What is an alterna- 
tive; an absorbent; a deobstruent? Give 
an example of each and the therapeutic 
action. 

Query No. 53.—Is cocain useful in the 
treatment of overheat? 

Query No. 54.—Is potassium iodid 
useful in azoturia? 

Query No. 55.—What is the action, 
use and dosage of the drug atophan? Is 
it practical as regards price and results 
in our profession? 

Query No. 56.—Will someone supply 
the prescription for-Sal Vet and also Sal- 
tone? The latter is made in Greensburg, 
Indiana. 


Query No. 57.—Kimball’s Veterinary 
State Board Questions and Answer 


states that epizootic lymphangitis is un- Yo 


known in this country—a disease, caused ° 
by a sporothrix called Sporothricosis, 
presents practically the same picture and 
is frequently mistaken for the former 
disease. This seems to refute Mohler’s 
statement in “Diseases of the Horse,” 
Special Report U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, P. 545, 1911. Pearson had 
a carload of cases to show those who 
attended the A. V. M. A. meeting that 
year in Philadelphia, and he later told 
me that they had experimented with va- 
rious therapeutical agents on these pa- 
tients and found arsenic was the only 
thing that seemed to do any good, and 
all the subjects were later destroyed for 
demonstration purposes for the benefit 
of their students. This is an important 
question that should interest all veteri- 
nary students as well as practitioners. 
Is Kimball, correct? 


Answer to Query No. 13.—Monsell’s 
Solution is far from being the best ap- 
plication for an open joint. The best 
thing for injection into an open joint, in 
my estimation, is a mixture of equal 
parts of Lugol’s solltion and glycerine. 
This has given very good results in my 
practice and is theoretically an ideal ap- 
plication—A. C. Wight, D. V. M., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Doctor Steffen in his new work gives 
the following instructions* for treating 
open joints: ‘ 

This subject will be considered in two 
parts, Open joins of recent origin in fresh 
wounds, and those of a chronic or subacute 
and infected character. 


1. Fresh wounds lacerating a capsular 
ligament. It frequently happens as the re- 
sult of accidents that an articulation is in- 
volved in the trauma. While all accidental 
wounds in veterinary patients are to be 
considered surgically unclean it is well not 
to carry this theory too far. Unless mucli 
extraneous matter such as hair, chaff, etc., 





*From “Special Veterinary Therapy,” published by 
the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evans- 
ton, Ili. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 











= ; ; has entered directly into the articulation do 
of /) not allow antiseptic solutions to penetrate 

’ to the synovial surfaces when you clean-up 
//5- such a wound. 





Swab the surrounding parts as clean as 
possible with a cotton swab but do not al- 
low any of the solution to reach the joint. 
Nothing seems to irritate a synovial joint 
more than water. 

After the surrounding parts are thorough- 
ly swabbed and dried with clean, dry cot- 
ton, the wound cavity is completely filled 
with powdered sodium bicarbonate C, P. 
some of which is even gently pressed so as 
to enter the synovial cavity. It is important 
that enough be used. A thin layer of cotton 
is now made to cover the lesion and is re- 
tained either with collodion or bandages. 

This dressing is allowed to remain for 
twenty-four hours. At the end of that time 
it is removed and the wound carefully in- 
spected for synovia. No instrumentation is 
permissable; the inspection is confined to 
looking into the wound for traces of syn- 
ovia. If no synovia is to be seen the wound 
is treated along regular lines. 

If synovia is present in the wound the 
treatment is repeated as on the first occa- 
sion and again left on for twenty-four hours. 
More than two such applications are sel- 
dom necessary and unless the wound has 
been very large and is very severely in- 
fected, good, healthy, granulations. and no 
synovia are present after the first twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours. 

Chronic, infected, purulent joints.—The 
treatment of these is radical. While it hap- 
pens now and then that cases of this kind 
recover with dilatory methods of treatment, 
it is only by radical procedure that prompt 
and positive results can be obtained. 

The various articulations of the equine 
present varying degrees of severity and ob- 
stinacy in this affection. The elbow joint 
stands at the head of the list of fatal ter- 
minations. I would class the coffin joint 
second. Next in order I would place the 
hock; last, the stifle. 

The following method of treatment is al- 
ways successful in cases in which the pa- 
tient has not become greatly emaciated and 
still retains the greater part of his vitality 
and good spirits. It is successful in fifty 
per cent of the latter cases, but it is of no 
avail (nor is any other treatment) in cases 
where the patient is down and refuses to 
eat. Such cases rally occasionally for a 
temporary period, only to go down again 





later and die. If the surgeon will select for 
this treatment cases which are, while mod- 
erately grave, still in good general condi- 
tion, or even fair, he can promise his client 
good results. 
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To carry out this treatment properly it is 
essential to cast the patient either on the 
ground or on the table. The following pro- 
cedure is then adopted: 

Thoroughly cleanse the region of the joint 
involved, shave and scrub. Irrigate the 
joint cavity for at least ten minutes with a 
solution of Hydrargyrum Chloridum Corro- 
sium 1,to 3000 at body temperature. This 
must be done with the utmost antiseptic 
precaution and great delicacy. If the open- 
ing in the joint is in such a position that 
good drainage can not be obtained another 
opening is to be made surgically at the de- 
sired point. 

Having thoroughly flushed the joint cav- 
ity with the solution, for which purpose a 
fountain syringe is best, it is now again 
flushed for a considerable time with sterile 
physiological saline solution at body tem- 
perature. These washings are only to be 
discontinued when the fluid comes out clear 
and free from pus, flakes or detritus. It may 
take a half hour of continuous irrigation to 
accomplish this. When this has been ac- 
complished the interior of the joint may be 
considered surgically clean and it is now in- 
jected with the following suspension: 
B—Hydtar. lod. Rubicon 56 oe Sd 3iv 

Ol: : Olivas sPiea si esos 3iv 
M. Sig. Shake before using. 

This is to be injected into the cavity slow- 
ly after plugging up all openings except the 
one through which it is to be introduced. 
The entre quantity is injected so as to be 
sure every portion of the interior comes in 
contact with the suspension. As soon as 
this is done the entire joint is swathed in 
clean cotton held in place by such bandages 
or retaining appliances as the surgeon’s in- 
genuity may devise. This dressing is to 
remain in place for two weeks. 

In nine out of ten cases a complete cure 
will have been effected when the dressing 
is removed at the end of this time. In rare 
cases it may be necessary to repeat the 
treatment. It is very important that the en- 
tire joint be heavily swathed in cotton 
which must be held snugly, yet not tightly, 
in place. 

The patient must be kept as quiet as pos- 
sible until the two weeks have elapsed, and 
during this time should receive a dram of 
hexamethylenamin in a pail of drinking wa- 
ter three times daily. 

Hexamethylenamin is of much value in 
various forms of arthritis; it has been found 
that it is excreted by serous membranes and 
it has been demonstrated to be present in 
synovial cavities within an hour or two 
after administration. Its antiseptic action is 
due to formaldehyde whch is liberated dur- 
ing the process of elimination, 
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Answer to Query No. 16.—No. 

Answer to Query No. 17.—The 
wound will be healed in twenty days aft- 
er the operation, but the animal should 
be rested for thirty days after the oper- 
ation. 


Answer to Query No. 18.—An elimi- 
native treatment. In cases where there 
is great excitement the animal may be 
quieted by bleeding freely from the jug- 
ular vein and then quick-acting cathar- 
tics should be administered. Should the 
animal again become violent before the 
cathartics act it should be bled again. 
No treatment is of any value in the cases 
where there is great depression. 


Answer to Query No. 19.—Forage 
poisoning, corn stalk disease, stomach 
staggers, etc., bear a close relation to the 
ingestion of wormy or worm eaten feed. 

The indications are that the mold or 
the worm dust are not in themselves 
harmful to the animals, but that the 
poison is elaborated after the feed is in- 
gested, either as a result of mold or bac- 
terial growth or as a result of chemi- 
cal reaction. 


The easiest way to prevent it is to 
avoid feeding moldy grain or forage and 
this means should be resorted to where 
it is practicable. However, on farms 
this often means a considerable expense 
for the stockman, and in some sections 
of the country, particularly the south- 
western states it is all but out of the 
question. Forage poisoning may be pre- 
vented in animals fed moldy feed by the 
administration of two ounces of Epsom 
salts to each animal from four to seven 
times per week. Whether the cathartic 
prevents the development of forage pois- 
oning by keeping the intestines active 
and thus inhibiting the growth of molds 
or by neutralizing the poison, as it is 
said to do in loco poisoning, is not 
known, but its action is quite reliable. 


Answer to Query No. 20.—This ques- 
tion was presented to those in attendance 
at the recent meeting of the Illinois State 
Veterinary Medical Association in Chi- 


cago, and, of more than two hundred 
veterinarians present, only two had em- 
ployed the anti-abortion serum, and both 
reported it a failure. 


Doctor Steffen* gives the following 
directions for the treatment of infec- 
tious abortion: 


Remarks on this subject will be confined 
in this section to the use of methylene blue 
as a treatment. 


As the methylene blue treatment is a 
comparatively recent addition to our wea- 
pons against contagious abortion my expe- 
rience with the treatment covers only a 
short period, about one year. During this 
period I have had an opportunity to give 
the treatment a fair test in three herds in 
which the disease had a strong foothold, 
having existed continuously in one of the 
herds for over five years, during which time 
every known treatment had failed to check 
it. Under methylene blue treatment this 
herd has apparently been absolutely purged 
of the trouble, all cows going to full term 
with live calves last season and not a single 
abortion has occurred since the treatment 
was given. 


In the second herd as many as three cows 
aborted in one week and the _ infection 
seemed to be especially virulent. Under 
methylene blue treatment the abortions 
promptly stopped and apparently the herd 
is clean. 


The third herd had been infected for about 
two years, the disease was well established 
and apparently beyond control. In _ this 
herd also no further abortions have occurred 
since the treatment was given. 


This experience is very limited on which 
to base an opinion, I know, but considering 
the condition and the uniformity of results 
from these three reports, I must, of neces- 
sity, say that my results with the treatment 
so far have been 100% perfect. 


Some of my colleagues have not found 
the treatment so satisfactory, but I find on 
looking into the matter that I have been 
using the treatment in a manner quite dif- 
ferent from them. ¢ 

Comparing my method with that of others 
I would call mine an “intensive” treatment. 
I use larger doses and give them more fre- 
quently. My system consists of giving the 
methylene blue in half ounce doses, one dose 
every day for six days. I then allow a week 
to pass without treatment and then give half 





*From “Special Veterinary Therapy,” published by 
the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Price, $1.00. 











an ounce every other day, until another six 
doses are given. This completes the treat- 
ment. 

I give the methylene blue in capsules with 
a balling gun, half an ounce to each cow, as 
described above. If there is a bull in the 
herd he gets the. same treatment. Here is 
another place where my method differs 
from others. I treat the bull the same as 
the cows. 

Possibly the differences in my method.are 
the points that have so far made the treat- 
ment 100% perfect for me. During the 
week which elapses between the two treat- 
ments I see to it that the entire cow stable 
and cow yard are thoroughly renovated. The 
stable is then thoroughly disinfected and at 
once whitewashed. 

If the cow yard contains an old manure 
pile it is to be taken out and used on 
land where the cattle are not likely to 
graze at any time. The yard is then thor- 
oughly cleaned up and sprinkled with lime. 

No outside cows must be bred by the herd 
bull, and new additions to the herd are given 
the treatment whether they have the dis- 
ease or not. 

My limited experience with this treatment 
leads me to believe that we have, in methy- 
lene blue, almost a specific against this dis- 
ease. Further experience may enable us to 
so perfect the method of using this treat- 
ment to an extent that it will be quite uni- 
formly successful. 

I have been using doses about ten or more 
times larger than were at first recommended 
by the discoverers of the treatment. I have 
seen absolutely no bad effects from such 
dosage. ‘ 

The interesting point with this treatment 
appears in the fact that in three herds in 
which I used it the disease seemed to stop 
immediately, no abortions occurring after 
the treatment was once under way. In one 
herd a cow aborted on the day treatment 
was begun but there were no abortions later. 


Answer to Query No. 23—Presuma- 
bly the questioner refers to a pregnant 
cow. Cows in this condition frequently 
abort as a result of an attack of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Where the fetus is 
carried to full time and delivered sever- 
al weeks after the recovery of the cow it 
is not likely that it would carry the in- 
fection of foot and mouth disease. Fe- 
tuses that are aborted as a result of foot 
and mouth disease are capable of com- 
municating the virus to other animals. 

Answer to Query No. 24.—Definite in- 
formation on this question is not obtain- 








‘VETERINARIAN’S LIABILITY FOR TETANUS 


able. There is considerable evidence that 
the virus of foot and mouth disease lin- 
gers in the hoofs of animals attacked 
for many months, It is reported that 
the ground-up hoof of an animal that 
had recovered from this disease eight 
months previously communicated the in- 
fection to other animals by smearing it 
on the lips. 

Answer to Query No. 25.—Arecoline 
in doses of 1/25 of a grain has been used 
to some extent in dogs with fair, al- 
though not uniform, success.. The action 
of cathartics administered to dogs orally 
is so prompt that there is little need for 
an hypodermic cathartic for this animal. 

Answer to Query No. 26.—Thieles’ 
Serum. It was stated at the recent meet- 
ing of the Illinois Veterinary Medical 
Association in Chicago that the Ohio 
Experiment Station had reported that it 
is without value. 

Answer to Query No. 27.—The en- 
forcement of the veterinary practice act 
is no part of the duties of the Live Stock 
Commission, nor are they permitted to 
use the funds in their hands for this pur- 
pose if they desired to do so. 

Answer to Query No. 28.—Dietetic 
errors. Sometimes in the mare, but more 
often in the foal. 

Permit the colt to feed regularly and 
at shore intervals. A half day is too long 
for a young colt to go without feeding. 
Provide a good regimen for the mare and 
do not permit the colt to suck when the 
mare is very hot. If the condition is 
grave, intestinal antiseptics must be given 
in the milk and stimulants and sup- 
portive measures as necessary. Drench- 
ing with raw eggs is a home remedy for 
diarrhea in colts of some value. 

Answer to Query No. 30.—Yes, if he 
fails to mention to the owner that the 
wound may result in tetanus and that the 
antitoxin as a certain preventative. 
When the veterinarian has imparted this 
information to his client it is up to the 
owner to decide whether or not he is will- 
ing to go to the expense of having the 
serum administered. If the veterinarian 
does not use the antitoxin nor mention 
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to the owner the danger of tetanus with- 
out it and the animal contracts tetanus 
the veterinarian is liable legally for any 
loss that may be occasioned by the dis- 
ease, 

Answer to Query No. 31.—The Gov- 
ernment Service is divided into two divi- 
sions, military and civil. The military 
includes the army and navy and the state 
militia, the civil all others in the govern- 
ment employ. As ordinarily used, a Civil 
Service appointment means an appoint- 
ment to a position in the Civil Service 
as a result of having passed a competi- 
tive examination. 

Answer to Query No. 33.—There is 
no treatment uniformly successful ‘in 
the treatment of sterility in mares, or 
successful in even 50 per cent of the 
cases. The subject of sterility in cows 
is receiving considerable attention by 
research men at the present time. Dr. 
W. L. Williams of Ithaca, N. Y., who 
has done a great deal of work on this 
subject, reports that he has cured many 
cases by a manipulation of the ovaries 
per recturn. These were cases in which 
there was a cyst in one or both of the 
ovaries. By manipulation the cysts 
wetfe ruptured and the periods of es- 
trum, which had been in some cases too 
frequent, in others entirely absent, be- 
came regular and the animals bred nor- 
mally. ; 

Answer to Query No. 36.—No. 

Answer to Query No. 37.—Gasolin 
is a mild germicide, but a powerful 
parasiticide. Within narrow _limita- 
tions it will disinfect clothes. 

Answer to Query No. 38.—Santonin 
in large doses is a very successful verm- 
ifuge for hogs. It is doubtful if any 
of the less expensive drugs are equally 
efficient. 

Answer to Query No. 39.—Yes. 

Answer to Query No. 40.—In his 
new work on “Swine Diseases,” Doctor 
Kinsley gives the following under light- 
ning stroke: 

Lighting stroke sometimes occurs in 
swine, particularly among those in pasture. 


The lesions of lightning stroke are not well 
marked. Burning of the surface and irreg- 


ular congestéd streaks may be observed. 
Tissue hemorrhage may or may not occur. 
The carcass of an animal dead from light- 
ning putrefies rapidly. 

Swine that are struck by lightning may be 
instantly killed or they may be rendered un- 
conscious or only temporarily stunned. 
Those that are not killed will show unstead- 
iness of gait, and they may even be unable 
to walk. The animals that are not killed in- 
stantly make a speedy and complete recov- 
ery. Little is required in the way of treat- 
ment. The affected animals should be made 
comfortable and, if necessary, stimulants 
should be given. 

The lesions and symptoms in other 
animals are pretty much the same as in 
hogs. 

Answer to Query No. 41.—Yes. A 
solution of potassium iodid and not air 
was injected into the udder in the ear- 
ly treatment of milk fever and the re- 
sults were practically the same as are 
now obtained from the use of air. 

It is said that the air treatment was 
discovered through accident. A _ solu- 
tion of potassium iodid was being used 
to inflate the udder. One time the op- 
erator forgot to put in the potassium 
iodid and injected plain water; the re- 
sults were the same as though the iodid 
had been used. This led to the injec- 
tion of various substances, and it was 
soon discovered that oxygen, and later 
that air, gave quicker results than could 
be obtained from any liquid. 

Answer to Query No. 43.—Animals 
on which tail bleeding is practiced are 
required by the Government to be tu- 
berculin tested by the intradermal meth- 
od. Where the animals are slaughtered 
when they are bled they may be used 
without being tuberculin tested, provid- 
ed a veterinary inspector of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry is present at the 
slaughtering and the animals are found 
by him on postmortem examination to 
be free from the lesions of tubercu- « 
losis. 

Answer to Query No. 45.—There is 
some question about the existence of a 
true loco poisoning. In an investigation 
conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture some years ago the conclu- 
sion was drawn that the deleterious ef- 














fects resulting from eating loco weed 
were due to barium chlorid, of which 
this weed contains a small quantity. 
However, the accuracy of this observa- 
tion is doubted in the minds of many. 

If the poisoning be due to barium 
chlorid, magnesium sulphate would 
constitute a chemical antidote, and ad- 
ministered before irreparable injury has 
been done to the nervous system it 
should prove an effective treatment and 
certain prophylactic by reacting with the 
barium chlorid to form insoluble barium 
sulphate. 

Answer to Query No. 46.—a. No. 

b. Dr. Steffen gives the following 
directions* for getting an animal on 
her feet quickly after inflation of the 
udder in parturient paresis. 


The treatment under discussion has for 
its object more rapid recovery in cases of 
milk fever. It is not a treatment in itself, 
but a measure suppiementary to the disten- 
tion of the udder with air. It frequently oc- 
curs that cases of parturient paresis pro- 
gress. rapidly and favorably to a certain 
stage and then no further progress towards 
complete recovery seems to be made. The 
cow lies upon her chest, appears bright, 
but refuses to get up. If a sufficient period 
of time is allowed, say two or three hours 
or more, she eventually gets up, or the 
inflation may have to be repeated one or 
more times. 

However, the veterinarians in general 
practice would like to see the patient on her 
feet before leaving her. If he can be sure 
of accomplishing this within a couple of 
hours from the time he inflated the udder he 
can remain and help his patient arise. Two 
hours is not too long to remain with a case 
of this kind, especially if results can be fully 
accomplished in this time. 

The treatment which I can highly recom- 
mend for this purpose was discovered 
through efforts on my part to bring about a 
rise of temperature to normal in these cases. 
It is a clinical fact, despite teachings to the 
contrary, that these slowly recovering cases 
have a persistent subnormal temperature. 
I have made it a regular practice to take the 
temperature in all my cases of parturient 
paresis and I am positive that nine out of 
ten have a subnormal temperature, ranging 
from 96° to 99° F. 





*From ‘‘Special Veterinary Therapy,” published by 
the American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Evans- 
ton, Il. 


Price, $1.00 prepaid. 
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Along this line I have demonstrated that 
as soon as the patient’s temperature ap- 
proaches the normal there is no trouble 
about getting her to stand up. 

We find little or no trouble about calling 
to mind agents which will reduce the tem- 
perature; most of us can name a half dozen 


with hardly a thought. . But, let some one 
ask for something out of the materia medica 
which will quickly and quite surely raise ani- 
mal temperatures! That makes us think! 

Atropin will do this, will do it surely and 
quite promptly. Before I adopted this line 
of treatment my method in parturient pare- 
sis, after inflating the udder, was to give 
from a quarter to a grain of strychnin hypo- 
dermically. 

I have now discarded strychnin injection 
for one of a quarter to a half-grain of atro- 
pitt sulphate. The consequence is that, 
where I used to make several visits to these 
protracted cases, hardly ever getting one 
to rise short of six hours, I now remain 
with the case just about two hours and 
nearly every time the cow is on her feet 
berore I drive away. 

Occasionally one refuses to respond but 
after using the treatment a few times it will 
be quite easy to pick out those cases. Those 
in which the symptoms of coma remain over 
an hour and are slow to brighten up will 
take a somewhat longer time. A few cases 
will teach this. 

My method is to inflate the udder and then 
give the atropin. When this is done I - 
have the animal virtually smothered in all 
the blankets and robes in the stable: The 
owner or attendant is instructed to pile them 
on in plenty and then leave the cow alone. 

I take the temperature every fifteen or 
twenty minutes: As soon as it approaches 
normal an attempt is made to make the 
cow get up, assistance being given by the 
tail. The queckest recovery I have obtained 
in this manner was in one hour and thirty 
minutes. 

Answer to Query No. 47.—See reply 
to Query No. 18. 

Answer to Query No. 48.—Two to 
four days. 

Answer to Query No. 49.—See reply 
to Query No. 46. 

Answer to Query No. 50.—They are 
practically the same as those of pois- 
oning by deadly nightshade, dryness of 
the mouth, increased frequency of 
pulse and respiration, elevation of the 
temperature, dilation of the pupils, par- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Anesthesia Has Its Disadvantages 


I notice there is a tendency on the part 
of a great many writers to advocate the 
use of anesthetics in veterinary practice, 
which I believe is highly commendable 
from a humane standpoint. But there 
is another side to this question which 
I believe to be of some importance, 
namely the unreliability of local anes- 
thetics and also the sudden demise of 
animals through faulty administration 
of, or an idiosyncrasy to drugs used to 
produce general anesthesia. 

Suppose the patient is a pure bred 
stallion to be operated for roaring. This 
operation we know to be practically de- 
void of danger to the subject if proper- 
ly handled without a general anesthetic. 
We also know that this condition is fre- 
quently accompanied by a weak heart, 
which may escape the notice of even the 
expert veterinarian. 

In justice to ourselves and to our 
client can we afford to take the chances 
of losing the patient for the sake of pre- 
venting a few moments’ pain to the ani- 
mal, to say nothing of the complication 
of pneumonia, etc., that may follow the 
use of chloroform in producing general 
anesthesia. 

In reference to hypodermic local an- 


esthetics I have had a few very grati- 


fying results with cocaine solution as 
also with quinin and urea hydrochlorid. 
I also on one occasion (after injecting a 
cocain solution preparatory to operating 
on a “cold abscess” in the standing po- 
sition with a twist as a means of re- 
straint) had the animal strike viciously 
every time my scalpel was brought into 
use, and at last knock my instruments 
over the floor, whereupon I used a means 
of_restraint that was satisfactory and 
convincing. 

I remember on this particular occasion 
there were four or five bystanders in 
the room and when I was making the in- 
jection one of them said, “Doc, is injec- 
ing. somethink to kill the pain.” 

I did not ask him afterward what he 
thought of the efficacy of my “pain kill- 
er,” but I can imagine. It is not my in- 
tention in this article to condemn the use 
of anesthetics and especially in opera- 
tions which require a relaxed condition 
of the musculature. 

But I believe with rural practitioners 
who have not the advantage of compe- 
tent assistants, there are many cases ‘in 
which it is advisable to dispense with 
general anesthesia for the benefit of all 
parties concerned. 


Nashville, Mich. B. E. MItrer. 











SOME BOVINE NOTES. 

Among the numerous articles on bo- 
vine medicine which I have read during 
the past year I was greatly amused in 
reading four different articles in regard 
to retained bovine placental membranes, 
particularly the suggestions offered by 
different veterinarians in regard to their 
removal. One veterinarian in the Brit- 
ish Isles says a placenta should not be re- 
moved under three days. Another prom- 
inent practitioner of the northern part 
of the United States says a placenta 
should not be removed at all, but rec- 
ommends that the uterine cavity should 
be irrigated daily with antiseptics until 
said placenta decomposes and comes 
aways in particles. 

In this hot climate I find that such a 
procedure would be attended generally 
by disaster especially in the hot summer 
months when septicemia would develop 
in a remarkably short time. 


In my neighborhood a very valuable 
dairy cow which did not “clean” at time 
of calving was neglected by the owner. 
I was called a week later, the owner 
saying, “Her neck was stiff and some- 
- thing was the matter with her eyes.” 
On arrival I found a typical case of te- 
tanus, the uniform symptoms being pres- 
ent, cervical and masseter muscles rigid, 
third eye lid covering the eye ball, etc. 
I considered treatment useless and went 
home. The animal died a few hours 
later. 

When attending a case of difficult par- 
turition, I always remove the placenta 
immediately and irrigate the uterus with 
a warm solution of eucamphol (Pas- 
teur laboratories of America), or if I 
fam called on to remove a placenta 
which has become necrotic I use chino- 
sol (Parmele Pharmacal Co.), which is 
a very safe antiseptic and deodorant. 

For the pyemic condition caused by 
uterine absorption, characterized by 
pyrexia (104°-107° F.), fetid discharges, 
anorexia and later on arched backs, 
staring coat and debility. I find that 


Fluidextract of Echinacea or better yet, 
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Echinacoid (Abbott Alkaloidal Co.), 
given orally in large doses is the most 
potent agent that can be used for this 
condition, using Chinosol of course in 
warm solution for irrigating the uterus. 
The above statements are in no way 
intended to cast any reflection on the 
ability of the doctors referred to, as the 
writer was raised in the frozen north 
and has seen dairy cows sadly neglected 
in the dairy districts where he lived, 
which was followed by apparently no 
bad results. I hope this will be read by 
the young northern graduate who con- 
templates locating in the “sunny south,” 
as, the wily southern practitioner has 
found my statements to be somewhat 
close to correct from experience. 
Salicylic acid which, as a result of the 
teaching of “Colics and Their Treat- 
ment,” has become so popular as an anti- 
ferment in equine practice for the relief 
of flatulent conditions, in horses, gives 


‘me the same admirable results in cattle 


practice. In treating tympanites I resort 
to gastrocentesis at once and follow with 
a large dose of salicylic acid which gives 
me the best of results. 

In treating injuries of the teats and 
udder I find that a 1-1000 solution of 
Chinolsol is the cheapest and saftest an- 
tiseptic to dispense and the one that gen- 
erally pleases a client. 

In treating parturient paresis before 
giving the usual treatment I always ad- 
minister a suitable dose of arecolin hy- 
drobromid in conjunction with a car- 
diac stimulant, as parturient paresis al- 
ways attacks the plethoric type which 
have been overfed, a condition where 
the use of arecolin is strongly indicated. 
After the animal has gained its equili- 
brium follow the arecolin with a suit- 
able dose of magnesium sulphate of the 
“pink” variety. 

In: parturient paresis the air treat- 
ment has proven to be of great value 
under the most unfavorable conditions. 
I recall a case I was “called in” to see 
when I was on a long drive, the patient 
being a very valuable one that had been 
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down eighteen hours. I did not have 
my milk fever apparatus with me so I 
sterilized a milking tube and attached 
same to a bicycle pump that I found 
nearby. Then I inflated the udder, ad- 
ministered a purgative and cardiac stim- 
ulant hypodermically and left. When I 
arrived home the owner called me up and 
said the cow got’ up in about one hour 
and a half after I left and walked to the 
barn which was nearly a half mile dis- 
tant. I call this case a very unusual in- 
cident in practice. 

In conclusion I might add that in dif- 
ficult bovine obstetrical operations I find 
my long slender arms and exceedingly 
small hands the most valuable part of 
my obstetrical equipment. 

G. PARSHALL. 
Okarche, Oklahoma. 





RUPTURE OF THE ESOPHAGUS 


A two-year-old, pacing-bred gelding 
received an injury when two draught 
mares broke into the pasture field from 
a neighboring farm. The owner later 
observed a well marked enlargement on 
the left side of lower third of cervical 
region and applied hot fomentations and 
liniments for four days, then decided to 
cut a hole in the most prominent and 
softest part. Particles of food and oats 
escaped from the incision. I was then 
called and found the colt in a condition 
of collapse, pulse rapid and feeble and 
respirations accelerated and swelling of 
injured tissues in bad condition. I en- 
larged the opening in skin, removed all 
the foreign matter in wound cavity and 
found a laceration in the walls of the 
esophagus admitting my three fingers. 
A catheter was passed into the stomach 
and about twelve quarts of water 
pumped into it, a tonic given and stim- 
ulant treatment left to be repeated at 
proper intervals. I applied surgical 


dressing to the wound to be changed 
twice daily, and left instructions for the 
catheter and injection pump to be used 
to administer two gallons of sweet mili 
three times daily. It was my intention 


to stitch the wound in the esophagus as 
soon as the swelling would abate iu the 
surrounding tissues, but the case termi- 
nated fatally thirty-six hours after I 
saw it. 
James A. WAUGH. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





NOT TO BLAME FOR ERRORS 


Dr. U. G. Houck writes us that there 
are a number of errors in his article, as 
published on pages 783 to 790 of the 
November issue of “Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” explaining that this article was 
published in the annual report of the In- 
diana Veterinary Association from sten- 
ographic notes taken at the time the ad- 
dress was delivered, and the manuscript 
was not submitted to him for correction 
before publication. 





ILLINOIS VETERINARIANS 
HOLD RECORD MEET-. 
ING. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Illinois Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago, December third, 
fourth and fifth, was the best meeting 
ever held by the Association in point of 
attendance and interest in the proceed- 
ings. The programme was carried out 
according to the schedule published last 
month, every paper advertised being pre- 
sented. 

Ordinarily this meeting is held during 
the International Live Stock Show in this 
city, and heretofore on account of the 
attraction at the Yard it has been diffi- 
cult to get all of the members to the ses- 
sions. This year owing to the abandon- 
ment of the International there was no 
difficulty of this kind, and the hall in 
which the meeting was held was filled 
to the limit of its seating capacity at all 
times. 

One hundred seventy-three attended 
the banquet Friday evening, an unusu- 
ally large number for a veterinary ban- 
quet anywhere. After dinner the dis- 
cussion pertained chiefly to the recent 

















outbreak of foot and mouth disease. Dr. 
Joseph Hughes delivered a lengthy for- 
mal address on this subject and Dr. O. E. 
Dyson, State Veterinarian, and Mr. Pat- 
terson, member of the Live Stock Veter- 
inary Board, spoke briefly on the same 
subject. 

Dr. Dyson expressed the opinion that 
the outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
will redound to the benefit of the live 
stock interests of Illinois and that within 
a year or at most two years the state will 
save more than the million dollars which 
it spent on the outbreak in the decrease 
in the loss from hog cholera. He be- 
lieves that the confidence that the stock 
men of the state now have in the Live 
Stock Commission and the veterinarians 
of the state, and most of all their willing- 
ness to abide by a quarantine, will make 
possible the eradication of 90 per cent 
or more of the amount of hog cholera 
from which the state has suffered during 
recent years. 


Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, of Washington, 
D. C., now in charge of the million dol- 
lar quarantined herd of dairy cattle, as- 
sembled for the National Dairy Show, 
spoke at considerable length of the vet- 
erinary tour of Europe which he con- 
ducted last summer, and Dr. N. S. Mayo 
spoke briefly of some of the humorous 
things which he experienced or observed 
on the same tour. 

Superintendent G. E. Wentworth, of 
the Chicago Horse Market, spoke briefly, 
but very emphatically and forcibly, on 
the folly of raising mules. His remarks 
were in part as follows: 

“Hog cholera is bad; foot and mouth 
worse, but more virulent, more prevalent 
and more contagious than either is— 
mule. 

“Five and one-half million cases now 
under observation or incubating. 

“Previous to a conversation had with 
a gentleman from the far South last year, 
I had always supposed, like most of you, 
that the mule was an animal of great eco- 
nomic value ; that the cotton, tobacco and 
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sugar industries were all but impossible 
without him. 

“Could the South get along without 
the mule? This Southerner said that the 
Southland was the logical section in 
which to raise live stock; that he did all 
his farm work with mares and raised 
mule colts to sell. 

“My own experience in the South con- 
sists of one quite extensive trip, during 
which I jotted down some new and rather 
startling data about the horse and mule. 
At that time I accepted the mule as one 
accepts the household furniture of a 
friend. It is there to be used and ad- 
mired, not to be criticised. The mule was 
there, therefore he belonged there. I had 
no right to criticise him and soon found 
I was firmly expected to admire him. 

“No one has as yet questioned, aloud, 
his great economic value. Writers laud 
the patient stupidity and laziness of this 
peculiarly unfortunate hybrid. 

“They boast that he is light of limb, 
narrow chested, light of barrel, high in 
the leg, slow of foot, slow in wit, timid, 
distrustful and deficient in courage. 

“Why, according to his historians, 
everything, every solitary thing that is a 
defect, fault or vice in a draft animal is 
a dazzling virtue in a mule. 

“T interviewed a dealer in mules. Said 
he: ‘Don’t you know that there is an un- 
precedented demand for mule colts? The 
price paid for a mule colt, take it of the 
same age, and all other things equal, is 
in favor of the mule colt as 15 to 8. I 
mean by that, that I can get $150 for a 
mule colt when you can’t get over $80 for 
a horse colt.’ 

“This, you may well imagine, was prior 
to the present European imbroglio, for 
today the despised Southern horse is 
worth $175 to any doughty warrior, while 
mules are worth about a dollar a dozen. 
Regiments of dragoons, lancers, Uhlans 
or Cossacks do not deliver cavalry charges 
astride the long-eared progeny of the 
ass. 

“A veterinarian first pointed out to me 
that it was not so important how fast a 
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mule could or would work, what he was 
or where he came from, nor what was 
his value in the market. ‘What is he do- 
ing now? - How does he affect breeding? 
There was a time when any old mare 
would do to breed to a jack, but it is not 
so today.’ 

“Only a few weeks ago a carload of 
pure-bred mares, every one of them in 
foal to a pure-bred stallion, was bought 
and shipped to Tennessee with the inten- 
tion of breeding and re-breeding them 
and all such fillies as were foaled to Ten- 
nessee home-bred stallions, the idea being 
to secure from this combination suitable 
grade mares to breed to jacks. 

“The Experiment Station of Kentucky 
gives this recipe for securing a good mule: 
‘Take a mare that possesses draft blood, 
a mare that has size and finish, good clean 
well set legs, large hoofs of fine texture, 
a breedy head, a roomy barrel, well ribbed 
to the hips, short in the back, heavy mus- 
cled and vigorous.’ Sweeten to taste and 
flavor with a jack. The most consum- 
mate ass that ever breathed could hardly 
spoil the progeny of such a dam. 

“The Bulletin then goes on to say that 
Kentucky is an ideal state for raising 
mule mares, because in addition to the 
pure breds, it has so much splendid sad- 
dle, standard and thoroughbred blood. 

“This proud statement is unquestion- 
ably true. Translated into plain English, 
it means that to obtain any kind of a mule 
at all, one that will compare favorably 
with horse flesh, we must give to the 
mule the very best horse blood strains 
our country produces. We must surren- 
der to the braying jack the strength of 
the drafter, the beauty of the saddler, the 
speed and brains of the trotter and the 
gameness of the thoroughbred. 

“And what is the product? An ascep- 
ticized mongrel beneath whose footsteps 
every country it treads upon becomes as 
sterile as itself. For true breeding in- 
stinct is never found among people that 
use the mule. I mean by that, those that 
wear him out. Breeders of mules live in 
fertile sections and grow rich out of the 


misfortunes of those who buy their prod- 
ucts. 

“The mule is to the commercial live 
stock world what opium is to the moral— 
a pleasant, short-lived dream with bad 
effects.” 





ECTOCARDIA. 

A client called me one evening and 
asked me if I had ever seen a calf with 
his heart on his neck. I told him I had 
not, but had heard of them. He said that 
a calf had been born that day at his place 
and he thought it was this way. I told 
him, I would be passing that way in the 
morning and that I would stop in and 
see it. 

When the. calf was two weeks old I 
photographed it, and when five weeks old 
I bought it and shipped it to my old 
friends, Professors White and Sisson, at 
the Ohio State University, who pro- 
nounced it a typical case of ectocardia. 
The calf was allowed to suck a tubercu- 
lous cow and observations made for a 
couple of weeks and then it was killed 
and the organs fixed in situ. 

I am enclosing a photo of the calf, the 
raiser, Mr. Lorin Reynolds, and myself. 

In the photo the thumb and index fin- 
ger of my left hand are shown pressing 
on the heart and the fingers of my right 
hand can be seen just at the anterior edge 
of the enlargement. 


Centerburg, Ohio. C. B. PERKINS. 





MUSCULAR SORENESS DIFFI- 
CULT TO ACCOUNT FOR. 

A pony weighing about 750 pounds 
had been well, running on pasture all fall. 
After a rainy day she was brought to the 
barn ailing. On leaving the field she was 
noticed to be stiff in the shoulders. In 
the afternoon she was noticed to be grow- 
ing stiff in the hind parts. I was called 
at 9 p. m. 

Symptoms—Pulse,. 48; temperature, 
102; respiration, 24; standing at a man- 
ger eating, but made a blowing sound 
and the nostrils were dilated ; when moved 




















up she showed a great deal of pain, and 
when moving in a circle would almost 
fall. When returned to the manger she 
began to eat and seemed all right. The 
muscles seemed sore when pressed upon 
and she would try to get away when I 
palpated the muscles of the hips and 
shoulders. 


Diagnosis—I first suspected tetanus, 
but she showed no excitement and other- 
wise did not exhibit any signs of tetanus. 

I told the owner that I thought it was 
a muscular soreness, such as often is seen 
in a green horse worked too hard and 
allowed to cool too quickly. The owner 
laughed and said the colt had not been 
‘worked or run, and he guessed I did not 
know. 


Treatment—I ordered the horse blan- 
keted and the legs bathed in hot water 
and wrapped in woolen cloths. Hot 
drenches of ginger pilocarpin and potas- 
sium nitrate were given. 

I gave the following to allay pain, 
which seemed to excite her: Gelsemium, 
31; sodium bromide, 3ii; aqua q. s., 3xvi. 
Directions : one ounce every hour. 

In about three hours she was breathing 
easier, and when I called in the morning 
she was much more limber and the fol- 
lowing day was fully recovered. 


Question—What was the trouble? 


Answer—About a week after the pony 
had recovered her owner came into my 
office and told me that his neighbor had 
told him a few days after the pony was 
sick, that on the morning before I was 
called he had found his two horses ‘in his 
neighbor’s field running this pony. The 
pony seemed fagged out and he had taken 
his horses in, fixed up the fence where 
they had broke out and went home think- 
ing no more about it. The pony was 
then brought to the barn as stated. 

Moral—We can’t always tell just what 
the trouble is, but give a man your honest 
opinion, and if he is a man at all he will 
tell you if your idea comes out right. 

‘ Centerburg, Ohio. C. B. Perxrns. 
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DOES FRACTURE OF THE HU- 
MERUS IN THE HORSE 
RECOVER? 


A young veterinarian stated lately that 
fracture of the humerus in the horse 
never recovers. That is not in accord 
with the authors of our modern text 
books. Liautard, Moller, Delwart, La- 
fontaine, Stockfleth, Lafosse, Furlanet- 
to, Beaufils, Pench, Toussaint and Froh- 
ner and others describe cases, that re- 
covered. This subject is a matter of 
jurisprudence which will be reported 
when the case is decided in the courts. 

James A. WauezH, V. S. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ROARING DUE TO A TUMOR 
PRESSING UPON THE 
TRACHEA. 

Subject—Colt born in May. 

History—Had a slight cought for some 
time after it was born and later developed 
a very decided case of roaring. When 
exercised would become almost exhausted 
and in some instances would fall down. 
Seemed to be growing worse. 

Symptoms — Temperature normal; 
pulse fast when exercised; respiration 
about 30. Had a’very loud snoring or 
roaring which was unilateral. 

Diagnosis—I told the owner I did not 
know what the trouble was, but thought 
that there was nasal polypi and asked for 
a consultant. 

Dr. Clemmons of Granville, Ohio, and 
Dr. G. W. Cliffe of Upper Sandusky, 
who was the guest of Dr. Clemmons, 
were called in consultation. Dr. Clem- 
mons held to the idea of laryngeal para- 
plegia; Dr. Cliffe to pressure on the tra- 
chea, and I to polypi. 

Treatment—Dr. Clemmons began the 
roaring operation and when the larynx 
was opened it was found to be perfectly 
normal, and the roaring was as bad as 
ever or even. worse. 

Autopsy—Three weeks later the colt 
died. On post mortem examination I 
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found a tumor on the dorsal surface of 
the trachea and ventral surface of the 
longus colli just anterior to the first rib 
and a little to the right of the median line. 

The trachea showed a marked inflam- 
mation of the mucus lining for a distance 
of twelve inches anteriorly and to the 
bifurcation of the bronchi posteriorly, 
and the rings for about six inches either 
way were collapsed; the lumen of the 
trachea being about one-half inch in diam- 
eter. Death evidently resulted from suf- 
focation. 

Centerburg, Ohio. CC. B. PERKINS. 





REMOVING THE CROW FROM A 
ROOSTER 


(Continued from page 22) 


testicle, as if any portion of it is left, 
the fowl will crow, and be what is 
known as a “slip.” “Slips” are not ca- 
pons and are undesirable. 

7. Remove the spreaders. This al- 
lows the ribs to come together and 
close the abdominal wound. If a mis- 
take has been made by severing either 
the aorta or vena cava, the fowl will 
die in a very few minutes from internal 
hemorrhage. Should death occur from 
such source, the fowl may be used for 
food. 

On account of the almost complete 
immunity to infection which the chick- 
en enjoys, healing of the wound usu- 
ally takes place by first intention and 
the fowl makes a quick and satisfactory 


recovery. 


After Care and Treatment—Upon be- 
ing released from the operating table, 
the capons are usually put in a closed 
yard where they can find shelter, food 
and water and can be kept quiet: No 
roosts are provided, as the less flying 
and jumping they do the sooner the 
wound will heal. The capons seem to 
be very little inconvenienced by the 
operation, and water and soft feed 
mixed with sweet skim milk can be 
given immediately. Some feeders give 


this in unlimited quantity, while others 
feed more sparingly for a time. 

For a week or ten days the newly 
made capons should be carefully ob- 
served to see whether they become 
“wind puffed.” This is a condition 
caused by air gathering under and puff- 
ing out the skin near the wound. When 
observer it can be readily relieved by 
pricking the skin with a needle or knife 
and pressing out the air. 

Mortality—From one to two per 
cent. 

[This article will be followed by one 
on “Removing the Cackle from a Hen.” 
—G. R. W.] 





FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
(Continued from page 28) 


The time is well within the memory 
of many now practicing when veterinary 
practice meant equine practice. They can 
remember its extension to the canine and 
the bovine and will yet see it extended to 
include swine and fowl. 

The total number of horses in the 
country is increasing but very slowly. 
Proportionate to the population and busi- 
ness of the country the number of horses 
have decreased markedly in the past ten 
years while the number of those engaged 
in veterinary practice has increased very 
largely, is still increasing and I believe 
for a considerable time, destined to in- 
crease at the rate of more than a thou- 
sand a year. Naturally if prosperity at- 
tend this practice it must extend to other 
fields than those occupied by practitioners 
when their number was comparatively 
small. This extension has come in the 
field of dairy and other cattle practice, 
of food inspection, and other sanitary 
work, in canine practice and the time is 
now ripe, for it to extend to two other 
very important food producing animals, 
swine and fowl. The eradication of hog 
cholera will not only place swine raising 
upon a fairly reliable foundation and to 

a large extent eliminate the element of 
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chance from the business but it will also 
largely increase the production of beef 
and of course indirectly extend veterinary 
practice in the bovine field. 

In former times when hog cholera 
was not the menace that it is today cattle 
feeders were willing to fatten cattle with- 
out any direct profit on the steers them- 
selves. They were able to realize a hand- 
some profit on the hogs that were al- 
lowed to run in the feed lot and whose 
feed the stockman figured cost him noth- 
ing. With hog cholera prevalent he can- 
not afford to take this chance and can 
feed steers only when he is reasonably 
sure of selling them at a profit over and 
above the cost of the stockers and of the 
feed which is required to fatten them. 
Thus hog cholera has largely decreased 
the production of pork and beef also and 
contributed perhaps more than any other 
one factor to the high cost of meat at the 
present time. But for this disease it 
would be possible for the stockman to 
raise and market both cattle and hogs at 
a lower price and a greater profit and 
best of all be reasonably secure from 
those discouraging losses which now at- 
tend the business and which force him to 
economize in the employment of vet- 
erinary service and oftentimes to delay 
the payment for such services. 

In conclusion then I believe we may 
say that we are not too optimistic in ex- 
pressing the hope that the recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
demonstration which the public has been 
given in its eradication, may contribute 
not a little to the ultimate eradication of 
hog cholera with a consequent decrease 
in the cost of meat and of the “high cost 
of living,” and to a more regular and 
better profit for the farmer and to in- 
creased and better practice for veteri- 
narians, 





My copy of “State Board Questions 
and Answers” received in good condi- 
tion. I am very well satisfied with it 
and think it would make a fine reference 
book for every doctor. 
Highland, Wis. 


R. B. Hayes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 34) 


is also every step of the operation and 
every position of the patient. 

The work is by no means free from 
typographical errors and it contains 
some other minor errors, which we can 
readily excuse, when we recall the 
manifold duties of the author and pub- 
lisher. 

Two-hundred-forty large octavo 
pages, cloth bound, price $4.00, pre- 
paid. Published by the author. This 
book may be secured from the AMmeErtI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MeEDI- 
CINE, Evanston, III. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 49) 


tial blindness, nervous delirium, twitch- 
ing of the muscles and frequent urina- 
tion followed in fatal cases by a fall of 
temperature, retention of the urine, 
weakness, staggering, anesthesia, con- 
vulsions, paralysis, weak, slow, irreg- 
ular respiration, feeble, rapid pulse, 
stupor and death, mainly from exhaus- 
tion, but in part from heart failure. 
Morphin is in some respects a physi- 
ological antagonist of stramonium. It 
should be used in small doses only for 
this purpose, and probably not at all in 
horses, 





NEWS ITEMS. 

Alfred W. McCann, a newspaper writer, is 
creating a sensation in New York by a series 
of articles in the New York Globe dealing 
with the traffic in, and butchering of tuber- 
culous cattle in New York City and Brook- 
lyn. 

He alleges that tuberculous cows, no long- 
er profitable in dairies supplying New York, 
are purchased by several local abattoirs, 
slaughtered without inspection, and the car- 
casses sold throughout the city. Mr. McCann 
is especially bitter in his arraignment of the 
Department of Agriculture officials in Al- 
bany. 





Dr. James Law, of Ithaca, New York, takes 
issue with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in its management of the recent 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease, and 
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insists that the destruction of infected and 
exposed animals is unnecessary, and that a 
rigid quarantine of these animals would ac- 
complish every purpose needful. Particular- 
ly, does he deplore the incalculable injury 
and loss that results from the quarantine of 
a whole state when only a few farms in per- 
haps a single county or township are infect- 
ed. This interview with Dr. Law was widely 
published throughout the quarantined area, 
and contributed not a little to the antagonism 
that was aroused against the quarantine. 





Numerous Ohio papers have recently con- 
tained an account of a peculiar and mysteri- 
ous assault upon Dr. Dan E. Kranz, a young 
veterinarian near Akron, Ohio. It is alleged 
that as Dr. Kranz was returning home from 
a professional call late at night, he was set 
upon by two “belladonna bandits,” who 
wrested his medicine case from him, loaded 
his hypodermic syringe with belladonna, in- 
jected it into his thigh, and then released him 
and told him to go home and that he was 
sure to die. Dr. Kranz reached home in a 
dazed condition, and a physician was sum- 
moned. He did not die. No clue to the 


identity of the bandits or the reason for their 
peculiar act was given. 





Irvin Moore, of Indianapolis, described as 
a “smooth young man,” worked the farmers 
in, several localities in Illinois by supplying 
an ordinary stock dip represented to be a 
sure cure for hog cholera. The price was 
$5.00 a gallon. Near Bradford, Illinois, he was 
arrested for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. Being unable to furnish bail, he 
became a guest at the county jail, and at a 
trial a few days later, he returned the money 
to the complainants, and the case was dis- 
missed. 





During the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, Dr. C. A. Carey, State Veterinarian 
of Alabama, issued a circular letter urging 
Alabama farmers to avoid antihog-cholera 
serum from infected localities, suggesting 
that they secure such serum as was needed 
from the state laboratories at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and Athens, Georgia. 





J. B. Tracy, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, was fe- 
cently fined $25.00 and costs for administer- 
ing antihog-cholera serum without a license. 








THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











McKILLIP VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Chicago—Chartered | 892 


AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern equipment. The new U. S. Sanitary and Pure Food 
laws require large and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. School opens about Sept. 10 


4a Write for Catalog and other information. 


GEORGE B. McKILLIP, Sec., Dept. E., Wabash Ave. - - - . - - Chicago 











THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY -COLLEGE 


Thoroughly modern and spacious accommodations, extensive a clinical facilities. Large 


corps of experienced instructors. For 
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Kansas City, Mo.‘ 
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POINTS OF A CAVALRY HORSE 


Specifications for horses and mules issued 
by the office of the quartermaster general, 
United States army, contain the informa- 
tion desired. The general description for 
horses would take the place of the score 
card. Under special description for mature 
cavalry horses we find the following: 

“The mature horse must be sound, well 
bred, of a superior class, and have quality; 
gentle and of a kind disposition; well 
broken to the saddle, with light and elastic 
mouth, easy gaits, and free and prompt 
action at the walk, trot and gallop; free 
from vicious habits, without material blem- 
ish or defect. A gelding of specified color 
(no white or gray horses will be accepted), 
in good condition; from 5 to 8 years old 
at time of purchase; weighing from 950 to 
1,100 pounds, depending on height, which 
should be from 15 to 1534 hands, and other- 
wise to conform to general description for 
horses.” 

Under description for young horses for 
cavalry we find the following: 

“The young horse must be sound, well 
bred, of a superior class, and have quality; 
gentle, free from vicious habits, and of a 
kind disposition, broken to halter, with 
free and prompt action at the walk, trot 
and gallop; without material blemish or 
defect, and otherwise to conform to general 
description for horses, and also to the fol- 
lowing special requirements:. A mare or 
gelding of specified color in good health 
and fair condition. Mares will be purchased 
only when exceptionally; fine individuals 
and then by special authority. Two-year- 
olds—Minimum height, 1434 hands; mini- 
mum weight, in flesh, 750 pounds. No two- 
year-olds will be purchased except when 
specially authorized. Three-year-olds.— 
Minimum height, 15 hands; minimum 
weight, in flesh, 850 pounds. Four-year- 
olds.—Minimum height, 15 hands; minimum 
weight, 900 pounds. Weight depending 
upon height.”—Breeders’ Gazette. 
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Fine Opportunity 


ETERINARY BUSINESS FOR SALE—THE 

present income from same is twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per year, and can be materially in- 
creased by two or three progressive veterinarians. 
- Anyone interested will be given the fullest oppor- 
tunity for investigation. 

The reason for offering this large business for 
sale is the desire of the owner to devote attention 
to other business interests, and spend spare time 
in travel. 

Owner will remain, however, and assist without 
charge for as long a time as purchaser may deem 
necessary. 

This business is located on the Pacific Coast, in 
one of the largest and most prosperous cities in 
this country. This is a great opportunity. L. W. 
Dake, 432 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








At the Front 


MONG the horses of the 

Prussian army, 21,802 were 

affected with Equine In- 
fluenza in the years from 1899 to 
1908. According to Law, “In 
horses infected in transit on a 
railroad journey, the mortality 
may be 100 per cent.” 


LEDERLE’S Antistreptococcus 
Serum, Equine, is used with notable 
success in the treatment of Catar- 
rhal Influenza and Pneumonia. 
Daily administration of 50 to 200 
c.c. of the serum reduces the fever, 
makes the animal brighter, and 
hastens recovery. LEDERLE’S 
Antistreptococcus Serum, Equine, 
is polyvalent and its activity is as- 
sured by accurate laboratory tests. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet— 


it’s free. 


Lederle 


Antitoxin Laboratories 


Schieffelin & Co., Distributors 
New York 
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DEFENSE IN DISINFECTION 


Reasonable estimates as to numbers and 
prices give a total value to the live stock 
of Illinois of approximately $500,000,000. 
The recent legislature appropriated $37,340 
for the purpose of protecting stock possess- 
ing the valuation quoted. For the conser- 
vation of fish and game it appropriated 
$151,600! 

The almost inconceivable absurdity of 
such a contrast would probably not be- 
come apparent except in an emergency in 
which the stock industry is threatened by 
disease, but it exists, and even on a “peace 
footing” is so flagrantly rank as to awaken 
anger. Here is a problem which demands 
attention. Will farmers see that their rep- 
resentatives leave home for Springfield 
next month with a quickened consciousness 
of these comparative figures and their sig- 
nificance? 

And at the same time will farmers-of the 
country take to heart the lesson of farm 
sanitation so insistently preached? For 
years makers of disinfectants have sought 
to educate the farmers to their intelligent 
use. Advertisements, demonstrations and 
literature have been freely offered. Many 
have stopped, looked and listened and ac- 
quired an understanding which led to action 


that has prevented loss. The most of our 
farmers, however, have regarded these ap- 
peals merely as another assault on their 
pocketbooks. It is somewhat of a prob- 
lem, of course. The farmer has been told 
the past few years that he should buy 
many things his grandfather never bought, 
and many have declined on the ground that 
what was good enough in the old days is 
all right now. The one-room school house 
is the reproachful monument to such men. 


Here is something that touches his 
pocketbook, as the school house was not 
allowed to do. Loss by preventable dis- 
ease is usually the measure of the intelli- 
gence and business capacity of the farmer. 
Most times he need not suffer this loss; 
sometimes the wily foe slips within the 
citadel while the owner is on guard. A 
sanitary farm is as a rule free from dis- 
ease. It is only made sanitary by the sys- 
tematic use of germ destroyers. Our 
orchards perish from lack of spray protec- 
tion. Our herds and flocks die through 
failure to protect them by thorough disin- 
fection. Germ life has vastly multiplied the 
past few years. It is not merely that we 
have discovered these microsconic enemies. 
They have multiplied and strengthened in 
recent years on our farms to an extent that 























SAFETY FIRST---and all the time, is the slogan of the 
St. Joseph Veterinary Laboratories 
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Potent Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and Virus 
Operating Under 


U.S. Government Veterinary License No. 70 and a Board of Directors 
of Six Graduate Veterinarians 
Who Call Attention to the Following Features 


1. Everyone of the six directors and share- 
holders are veterinarians. 

2. These veterinarians are determined that 
the best possible product must be made 
and sold. 

3. Separate buildings and equipment for serum 
and for virus production. 

4. Hospital conditions everywhere including 
the pens. 

5. Rounded corners and enameled walls. 


6. Away from the central packing houses and 
stock yard centers. 

7. Not in the Packing house business, but ex- 
clusively in the serum production busi- 


ness. ‘ 

8. Every lot of serum thoroughly tested for 
potency. 

9% Uz. Ss. Guvernmant License No. 70. 

10. Backed by the expert talent of the St. 
Joseph Veterinary College. 
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demands constant, vigilant warfare against 
them. 

Will this lesson strike home? How much 
cheaper are disinfectants than disease? 
This is the question that confronts every 
farmer.—Breeders’ Gazette. 


State Veterinary Colleges Neglect to Keep 
in Touch with Army Officers, Departed 
as Professors of Military Science in 
State Universities and Agricultural 
Colleges. A Letter to Dr. V. A. 
Moore of Cornell University. 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

I have read your Christmas letter to the 
alumni of the College with care and thank 
you for its sentiments. 

After conversing with a number of our 
prominent Western veterinary graduates on 
different occasions about it, I have concluded 
to make the following suggestions to you. 
Would it not be well for the Veterinary Col- 
lege to keep in touch with the resident rep- 
resentatives of the War Department of the 
United States at the University, namely the 
successive professors of Military Science, to 
invite them to inspect the college and make 
addresses from time to time as seemed fit- 
ting? Of course I am well aware that the 
college is a state institution and that its first 
business must be to serve the veterinary in- 
terests of the State of New York. But it 
has always additionally held in view the in- 
terests of the United States in live stock 
matters and has rendered very important 
service to the national government through 
a good many channels. However, I cannot 
but think a mistake has been made by the 
college in omitting to use its influence to 
bring about better veterinary work in the 
army by wholly neglecting the opportunity to 
exercise such influence through the profes- 
sors of military science, and this neglect will 
be made worse if the opportunity is not em- 














All About Dogs 
Southern Kennel 


(The Dog Journal of the South) 
Established 1910 


~ Independent, Impartial and Interesting 


Issued on the fifteenth of each month. 
SAMPLE copies mailed free on request. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

Address 
Southern Kennel, P. O. Box 934 
Norfolk, Virginia 





braced with the opening of a new era of in- 
terest in military science at the university, 
when the new drill hall, to cost over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, is erected by the 
state of New York, as is projected. 

These detailed officers of the regular army 
are all young men who later are likely to 
rise to high rank. Their reports to Wash- 
ington have considerable influence and are 
read attentively. But the good impression 
made on these young locally resident officers 
themselves is what is important, for they 
carry these impressions with them however 
high they may rise officially. In my day at 
the university, Captain Walter Schuyler was 
commandant of cadets. This was in 1897 and 
1898—two years or so after the college was 
founded. Recently he was retired as a major- 
general of the line. The most recent ap- 
pointee of President Wilson to a brigadier- 
generalship, Colonel George Bell, was, as a 
young lieutenant, also in my day, command- 
ant of cadets at the university. Do you not 
think it would be worth while for the veteri- 
nary college at Cornell to get in touch with 
such men while they are resident in Ithaca 
as young army officers? The value of their 
influence in favor of the veterinarian, at least 
after they have so rapidly risen to high offi- 
cial station, cannot be overestimated. I take 
it we are all working for the general good 
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Acid, Blood Root, Pot. Chlorate, Pot. Ni- 
trate, Acetanilide, Spirits of Ammonia 
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For the treatment of Colds, Distemper, 
Fever, Influenza, Pink Eye, Epizootic, Ca- 
tarrhal Fever, Strangles, Shipping or Ac- 
climation Fever. 


A glance at the formula is sufficient 
evidence that this is a valuable product 
ed i treatment of the diseases men- 

oned. 


Curo Distemper and Fever is now be- 
ing used by hundreds of the profession 
who find it indispensable. 

It also gives good results as a preventa- 
tive, successfully checking the disease in 
all exposed horses. 

Many testimonials on file. 


Prices: Per en 45 cents; half gallon, 
$1.65; gallon, $3.00 


SAMPLE (8-ounce bottle) will be 
mailed upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 
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of the veterinary profession.. We should not 
neglect our influence for the good of the pro- 


_fession along any avenue. 


Furthermore, what is true of Cornell is 
also probably true of the state-supported 
veterinary colleges or departments at other 
state universities and agricultural colleges. At 
these academic centers -all scientific or other 
departments work on a basis of equality. In- 
tra-academic courtesy, it seems to me, calls 
for the kind of consideration that I have sug- 
gested. 

With the compliments of the season, 

. Yours very. truly, 
. D. Arthur Hughes. 


NO TIME FOR PESSIMISM 

“A dog sat out in the midnight chill and 
howled at the beaming moon; his knowl- 
edge of music was strictly nil and his voice 
was out of tune. 

“And he howled and howled as the hours 
went by, while dodging the bricks we 
threw, till the moon was low in the western 
sky, and his voice was split in two. 

“And there wasn’t a thing at which to 
howl over which a pup should weep, and 
the course of the dog was wrong and foul, 
for people were wild to sleep. 

“There are plenty of men like that 
blamed fool hound, who yell when there’s 


BINDERS ARE INVALUABLE TIME SAVERS 

Enclosed find my check for $2.00 for which kindly send 
me Dr. M. Steffen’s new work on “Special Veterinary Ther- 
apy,” also a “Big Ben” binder for my last year’s journals. 

I find the binding of the journals invaluable as one can 
look up case reports and articles at a.moment’s notice when 
one is in a hurry, as most general practitioners usually are. 
I ‘enjoy the JouRNAL very much, in fact I couldn’t get along 
without it. Keep up the good work. Kindly advise me as 
soon as the work on the dog by Doctor Saunders is com- 
pleted, as I am very desirous of obtaining one. 


Seymour, Wisconsin. 


R. C. FINKte. 
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nothing wrong, disturbing the country with 
senseless sound—the pessimist’s doleful 
song.”—Breeders’ Gazette. 


When, in 1675, Anton Van Leeuwenhoek, 
the lens maker of Holland, discovered the 
lower forms of life that we now know as 
bacteria he never dreamed how far reach- 
ing and important his discovery was des- 
tined to be. Then, these “tiny animals,” 
which he described as moving about “in a 
most amusing fashion,” were - considered 
as curiosities; now we know that our very 
existence is dependent upon bacterial life. 
Bacteria play a most important part 
in agriculture. They enter into every 
phase of farm life from the fertility of the 
soil to the health of the household. The 
farmer cannot get away from them, nor 
does he wer’ to, for without these little 
workers his land would be a barren waste. 
Whether he knows it or not'the principles 
of good farming are largely concerned in 


encouraging the growth of desirable bac- 
teria in the soil. 


Dr. O. E. Troy, formerly with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and later with the 
American Serum Company, Kansas City, after 
a sojourn of several weeks in southern Cali- 
fornia for the benefit of his health, has been 
selected to inaugurate a system of meat in- 
spection for the Constitutional Government at 
Juarez, Mexico, at which place he will be lo- 
cated indefinitely. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
AND CONTAMINATED — 
VACCINE 
The following was published after 
the outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
six yéars ago: 
An interesting investigation of the source 








Veterinarians who realize and appreciate the value of the individual attention earnest students can secure 
in smaller schools will advise inquiring students to investigate the advantages offered at 


THE ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


recognized and accredited by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and A. V. M. A. Nine of 
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and avenues of conveyance of the latest out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in the United 
States has recently been carried on jointly by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, and 
the conclusions reached’ have now been pub- 
lished. It appears from the report that the 
epizootic was introduced by contaminated 
vaccine imported from a foreign country. Such 
a breadth of metonymy has of late years been 
accorded to the word vaccine—rather unwar- 
rantably, we think—that it may be noted in 
passing that the authors of the report find it 
necessary to specify that they mean “smallpox 
vaccine.” 

The country from which the foreign vaccine 
was obtained is not mentioned. It was im- 
ported by the H. K. Mulford Company, of 
Glen Olden, Pa., and some vaccine of the 
same strain seems to have been procured from 
that company by Parke, Davis & Co., of De- 
troit. It appears that the calves used as vac- 
cinifers by the Mulford company are killed 
soon after the virus is taken from them, so 
that they did not spread the foot and mouth 
disease. On the other hand, the calves em- 
ployed by the Detroit firm are put upon the 
market after having served as vaccinifers. In 
this way they conveyed the infection through 
the stock yards of Detroit and Buffalo to cer- 
tain farms in Michigan, New York and Penn- 


sylvania, and to one locality in Maryland. 

The resulting epizootic was not extensive, 
but it involved great financial loss, no less 
than $300,000 having been expended by the 
Federal government alone in its eradication. 
It is now completely exterminated, and quar- 
antine on the last of the infected territory was 
raised on April 24th. No blame is attached to 
either the Mulford company or Parke, Davis 
& Co., though under the law it was necessary 
to suspend their vaccine licenses for a time. 
Indeed, both firms are credited with intelli- 
gent and prompt co-operation in the destruc- 

on of all suspected vaccine on hand. It is 
believed that there is not now on the market 
any vaccine contaminated with the virus of 
foot and mouth disease, and regulations have 
been formulated with a view to preventing 
hereafter the propagation of contaminated 
vaccine. 

In this outbreak there appears to have been 
no instance of the communication of foot and 
mouth disease to the human subject, and the 
investigators doubt its communicability in cu- 
taneous vaccination as ordinarily performed. 
Moreover, as they properly remarked, the dis- 
ease in human beings is rarely fatal, but gen- 
erally so trival as not to be brought to the at- 
tention of the family physician. Still, every 
possible source of infection should be stamped 
out at once; and the country has reason to 
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congratulate itself on the efficient measures 
taken in this instance, not the first one appar- 
ently of infection caused by imported vaccine, 
for “the investigation also indicates that the 
outbreaks of foot and mouth disease in New 
England in 1902-03 were probably due to 
contaminated vaccine of Japanese origin.”— 
Editorial in the New York Medical Journal, 
May 22, 1909. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR LICENSED 
VETERINARIANS 

The School of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania offers a special 
course for licensed veterinarians extending 
over one week, beginning January 25, 1915. 
Applications for registration should be made 
by mail before January 18th. A tuition fee 
of $5.00 will be charged for the course. 

The course will be opened to licensed veter- 
inarians in Pennsylvania and to veterinarians 
in other states who are graduates of approved 
veterinary schools. 

Arrangements may also be made by a limited 
number of veterinarians for courses in Sur- 
gical Exercises, Bacteriology, Regional Anat- 
omy and Milk Examination during the week 
beginning February 1st. An additional fee of 
$10 will be charged for each course and those 
desiring to take any of these courses should 
make application on or before January 25th. 
For further particulars address Louis A. Klein, 
Dean, Veterinary School Building, 39th street 
and Woodland avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UTAH VETERINARIANS MEET 

The meeting of the Utah Veterinary Medical 
Association was called to order at 2:30 p. m., 
October 10th, by Vice-President A. J. Webb. 
The following applicants were elected to mem- 
bership: Dr. John Chambers, Jr., of Garland, 
Utah, and Dr. R. K. Knighton, of American 
Forks. 

The week before the meeting of the legisla- 
ture was chosen as the date of our meeting 
so as we can be prepared for a legislative cam- 
paign. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Frank Drake, Ogden; 
vice-president, John Ernst, Salt Lake City; 
secretary and treasurer, E. P. Coburn. The 
outgoing officers were: President, Elmer Craft, 
American Forks; vice-president, A. J. Webb, 
Ogden; secretary and treasurer, E. P. Coburn, 
Brigham City. 

Dr. John Ernst read an able paper entitled, 
“Surgical Treatment of Wounds,” which creat- 
ed much interest, especially along the line of 
anesthesia. The modus operanda of inhal- 
ation anesthesia was discussed by Drs. 
Bundy. Frederick, Halton and Parker. 

Dr. Halton read a paper on “Azoturia,” 
which was thoroughly discussed by the mem- 
bers. Dr. Frederick presented a paper on 
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day I got it I had an auto hired and the book came at noon. 
I opened it, and read it between my calls, the next day I 
had finished it. Now it is my constant companion. 

“Poultry Diseases” is equally valuable, but as my poultry 
practice is not so extensive I do not use it as much, 

Centerburg, Ohio. C. B. Perkins. 
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“Fistula of the Withers and Pole” which 
brought forth much favorable comment. 

The president was instructed to appoint a 
legislative and a membership committee. The 
meeting was then adjourned until 8 o’clock, 
when a banquet was served, at which some 
very timely remarks were made. 

E. P. Cospurn, 


Brigham City, Utah. Sec. and Treas. 
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present income from same is twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars per year, and can be materially in- 
creased by two or three progressive veterinarians. 
Anyone interested will be given the fullest oppor- 
tunity for investigation. 

The reason for offering this large business for 
sale is the desire of the owner to devote attention 
to other business interests, and spend spare time 
in travel. 

Owner will remain, however, and assist without 
charge for as long a time as purchaser may deem 
necessary. 

This business is located on the Pacific Coast, in 
one of the largest and most prosperous cities in 
this country. This is a great opportunity. L. W. 
Dake, 432 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















WHY NO DOGS WILL BE ALLOWED 
IN CITIES 
By Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 
Commissioner of Health and President of 
the New York Board of Health 





The dog must go. He must go where he 
belongs, to his proper place—the country. 
Assuredly I favor the exile of all dogs from 
Manhattan Island. I hope to see New York 
City a dogless town. 

I am fond of dogs. I recognize as fully 
as any one their fidelity and their protective 
instinct toward and affection for man. But 
the emphasis upon their fidelity at this time 
is mere waste of emotionalism. The police 
force is adequate for the protection of the 
lives and persons of our citizens. In a po- 
liced community the pet dog is superfluous. 
In a region as congested as is Manhattan 
Island he is a nuisance and a menace to the 
health and life of human beings. 

No true lover of dogs will bring a dog in- 
to the wretched and unhappy surroundings 
of city life. A dog loves to roam in the open 
country. Existence in a city: flat or little 
back yard is cruel. 

There are no sanitary, arrangements in 
modern city life for dogs. The abominably 
filthy conditions in. spots on the sidewalks 
all over the residential parts of New York 
where dogs are taken out once a day are a 
reproach to our civilization. If cows were 
permitted to take similar liberties on our side- 
walks the public would not stand it. Nor 
will the dog much longer be tolerated in our 
great cities. 
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This book is written by an-American au- 
thor and is based on American methods. It 
should be invaluable to every practitioner 
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Although comprehensive, the text, in ac- 
cordance with the author’s direct style, is 
brief. It is free from all “filling”; contain- 
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er’s understanding of the subject. 
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ment of Influenza, Strangles 
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I am fully aware of the resolutions that 
are being passed, the indignation meetings 
that are being held and the misnamed “ben- 
efits” that are in contemplation to defeat the 
enforcement of the ordinance requiring the 
muzzling of dogs. Without doubt the ordi- 
nance demanding that all owners of dogs 
send their pets to the country and maintain 
them there will raise a greater hue and cry. 
But the Health Department will stand firm. 

The movement for the muzzling and event- 
ual exile of dogs is a righteous one, and so 
far as it is in our power shall be continued 
till a beneficent end has been achieved. But, 
as in the case of agitated canines, the barks 
of hysterical, unthinking owners are worse 
than their bite. A few persistent and wrong- 
headed individuals can make a very loud 
noise, but if there were an actual show of 
hands it would be found that 99 per cent of 
the people of New York are with the Health 
Department in its crusade. 

For these citizens I speak collectively when 
I say that no matter how fond we are of 
dogs, we would willingly see every dog in 
the United States flung into the sea rather 
than to sacrifice one precious human life. 
The ordinance compelling the muzzling of 
dogs is a campaign against rabies, a recog- 
nized disease and a most horrible one, al- 
ways, if neglected, fatal. 
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From January 1, 1900, to May 31, 1914, 121 
persons died a hideous death from rabies in 
New York. These were unnecessary deaths. 
If fifteen years ago the Department of Health 
had done its duty the sacrifice would not have 
occurred, 

“But,” says some one addicted to computa- 
tion, “it is a small number in proportion to 
the population of this great city. Why make 
a fuss about it?” 

Such disregard of human life is unintel- 
ligent. Worse, it is barbaric. If one life 
had been lost through the neglect by this city 
to protect its inhabitants from danger to 
rabies, it would have been a serious matter 
and a culpable neglect. I do not care to have 
125 deaths on my conscience. I am no Herod. 
So far as in me lies I will prevent the slaugh- 
ter of the innocents whatever their ages. It 
is not enough that there are few deaths from 
rabies. In a properly safeguarded city there 
will be no deaths, not one. A word to the 
astigmatic owners of dogs, who reason in this 
thoughtless fashion. The measures for the 
suppression of rabies, commonly called hy- 
drophobia, are in the interests of dogs as 
well as human beings. The Health Depart- 
ment of New York is merely adopting a pol- 
icy which has been successful in other Eu- 
ropean cities. Berlin, Vienna, Munich have all 
made the experiment and in all these cities it 
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has succeeded. As long as rabies exists in 
one of these cities and for a reasonable pe- 
riod of incubation after the last case, say 
six months, all dogs appearing in the streets 
and in other places must wear properly fit- 
ting muzzles. 

England has been singularly successful in 
her campaign against the veritable plague of 
rabies. The dread disease had been prev- 
alent in Great Britain for many years. In 
1889 there were 312 cases of rabies among 
dogs and thirty cases with human beings. 
A muzzling law was enacted, with the result 
that in 1892 there were only 34 cases of rabies 
in dogs, but six in human beings. The muz- 
zling law was then relaxed and in 1895 the 
number of cases of rabies in animals reached 
a total of 672, and there were twenty sacrifices 


of human life. Again the muzzling law was 
enforced, with excellent results for two years, 
and later more rigidly enforced, with the re- 
sult that since 1898 there have occurred no 
case of rabies in human beings, and since 
1902 none in dogs. 

Lovers of dogs will note that by this course 
not only has human life been conserved, but 
dog life has as well been spared, the menace 
to dogs, as to men, removed. 

It is a gross mistake to say or to believe 
that the danger of rabies passes with dog 
days or the heated months. It occurs the year 
round. In 1907, for instance, we had as many 
cases of rabies in January as in August and 
in September, and more in gentle June than 
any other month. It is a disease that has no 
calendar limitations. 
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With rabies plainly on the increase in our 
city, let me ask the misguided and sentimental 


one per cent to consider a few figures. It is 
not the province of figures, nor photographs, 
to prevaricate. For instance, here follows 
an answer to the question, “But why is it 
not enough to place a dog on the leash? Why 
torture him with a muzzle?” 

The muzzle doesn’t torture him any more 
than the foolish pink or blue satin bow for 
which you waste money to adorn him. It is 
claimed that he suffers because he cannot pro- 
tect himself against fleas and other insects. 
Permit me to remind you that dogs have four 
legs, all plentifully supplied with apparatus 
for scratching. Moreover, nature has fur- 
nished him the instinct for rubbing his body 
against the curbstone, the corner of a build- 
ing or even furniture, an instinct which he 
freely employs for his relief from insects. 

But what is infinitely more important is 
this, that of the 1,334 cases of dog bites in 
Manhattan, from January 1 to September 1, 
of this year, 73 were made by dogs on the 
leash, in the Bronx, of 630 cases, 128 were 
caused by leashed dogs. In Brooklyn, of 
1,217 cases there were 118 instances of bites 
by dogs on the leash. In Queens Borough 
the relative number of cases were 478 and 58, 
and in the Borough of Richmond 97 and 6. 
I think I need add no more on that point. 

Frequently a misguided owner of dogs will 
say that the special breed of dogs which he 
owns never contracts rabies. Again let me 
summon the aid of figures. Bulldogs lead 
in the number of cases of rabies in New 
York City this year. The proportion of Bull 
Terriers to the other breeds is 33.3 per cent. 
Fox Terriers press close upon this record. 
Thirty-two and five-tenths per cent of the 
rabid dogs were Fox Terriers. Following in 
the order mentioned are Collies, Mongrels, 
Setters, Spaniels, Poodles, Dalmations, Spitz, 
King Charles Spaniels, Great Danes, Black 
and. Tans, St. Bernards, Pointers and Chows. 

While upon the subject of the muzzling 
and eventual exile of dogs, consider several 
other pertinent points. In the restricted quar- 
ters of Manhattan there is not room enough 
for human beings. Dogs should not be al- 
lowed to cumber the space sorely needed on 
the sidewalks of New York for their right- 
ful occupants. 

In every great city there is a‘deficit of pure 
..air,.. Dogs, cats and other animals not only 
help to consume the air, but they foul it as 
they foul the sidewalks. 

No fairly informed person needs to be 
reminded that animals are carriers of dis- 
ease, and that through them the sidewalks 
may menace the health of the city. 

No one who really loves a dog will keep 
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‘POLYVALENT CALF 
DYSENTERY SERUM 
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GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 


Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 


prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 


Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 


Pulmonary Emphysema. 
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Vergotinine has been used very 
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years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 
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him in the city. The dog lover stands in- 
dicted for carelessness of his pet by its very 
existence in the city—Field and Fancy. 
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In the days before antisepsis, treatment of 
wounds so far as dressing was concerned, 
made its demands upon the patient’s own 
healing powers, which were to be aided by 
vulneraries. Then came the Pasteur-Lister 
methods, which aided the patient not at all, 
considered the wound-healing application of 
small account, but did interpose a shield be- 
tween the patient and extraneous infection. 
About the year 1895 there appeared the ex- 
perimental work of some German surgeons, 
who claimed that the use of antiseptics in 
infected wounds was of no benefit. (Authori- 
ties: the principal German surgical period- 
icals for 1895.) For centuries there had 
been in use a plant known as_ bruisewort. 
Modern men were experimenting with placen- 
tal membranes. Now the consensus of opin- 
ion is that wounds require both the shield of 
the dressing and the reinforcement of the 
patient’s bactericidal products. 

The value of the. vulnerary begins where 
the surgeon leaves off, and bruisewort, or 
comfrey, had been more or less in use for 
ages. Nor can anyone who has had experi- 
ence with this plant be persuaded that it does 
not possess tissue-building powers. Neither 
is it strange that those .powers should be 
sought for in embryotic tissues, because the 
active principle of placental membranes as 
well as of symphytum officinale (i. e., com- 
frey) is allantoin. German literature treats 
approvingly of that plant as a wound-healer, 
and personal experiment confirms the good 
results claimed therein. The Americans claim 
that comfrey will cause the disappearance of 
sarcoma. I do not believe, because I do not 
know; but, not knowing, I have not the reck- 
lessness to say, “Impossible.” 

Nature’s usual first step in healing an in- 
cised wound is, to discharge a thin serous 
fluid. Attempts at aiding this first step are 
made by using an “osmotic pump”; that is, 
by applying some substance of high specific 
gravity in which an antiseptic is dissolved, 
and anticipating that germs carried out of 
the tissues will be killed as are those of ex- 
ternal origin. Hence, glycerin and its com- 
binations. Later, sodium chloride was simi- 
larly employed. This salt regulates osmosis 
and imitates some of the functions of blood- 
serum. Other sodium or potassium salts were 
mixed with the sodium chloride, until finally 
Wright, of England, mentioned the advan- 
tages of the citrate. 

Wright’s solution has been widely and suc- 
cessfully used; but it is really a wound- 
healer, pure and simple, and is devoid of any 
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germicidal influence. It compares well with 
allantoin, and, in view of the raging European 
war, is much more accessible. It does seem 
as if the vulnerary had come into its own 
again, after all; at the same time the lessons 
learned from the wave of antisepsis are many 
and important. 

Suppose one were to secure a vulnerary 
which was at the same time a germicide, yet, 
free from the drawbacks called irritation. 
Suppose a mixture existed which was sedative 
to tissues and attacked neither skin nor in- 
strument. Suppose this preparation would 
take care of vaginal or dermal injuries so far 
as redness, heat, pain, swelling, and discharge 
were concerned. Suppose a surgeon could 
employ it equally well to treat vaginal gonor- 
rhea or a septic or an aseptic wound, or use 
it on his own face after shaving. Then it 
might well be called the surgeon’s own pow- 
der, especially if it were odorless. 

There is such a combination, which, when 
it is brought in contact with an animal fluid 
or discharge, at once breaks up into Wright’s 
solution, plus aluminum acetate, plus insolu- 
ble white lead; and its results are exactly 
what anyone would imagine they would be 
when backed up by the most powerful os- 
motic pump known; namely, cane-sugar, which 
compares with glycerin as 1,600 to 1,250 or 
less. 


The experimentation which led up to this 
combination of wound-healer and protector 
would make many papers such as this one. 
There seems to be some difficulty in making 
the preparation; however, the power-machines 


experience no trouble. Consequently it would 
appear to be a question of trituration. Its 
formula for general use should be as follows: 


SeeE Sociale. ead grs. 2 

Sodmim citfate oo... occeks ss grs. 40 
Sodium chloride .............. grs. 240 
fe pa ae Ab age een Roe grs. 180 
LOSE GORA: 0555... sees ees grs. 360 
Sugar, enough to make....... ozs. 16 


Since writing the above, I have heard that 
some are using this compound either before 
or aftet the usual hand-cleansing procedure, 
as it keeps the operator’s hands soft and 
pliable. Personally, after returning home 
from an operation, I make it a habit to take 
a teaspoonful of the powder in my hands, rub 
it in thoroughly (it gets wet by rubbing), 
leave it on for five minutes, and then wash 
it off with cool water. 

Douctas H. Stewart. 

New York, N. Y. 


(Reprinted from The American Journal of 
Clinical Medicine.) 











Our January Combination Offer 


Our Pharmaceutic and Biologic Specialties are originated and prepared 


by men of training and experience. 


1 Gal. Normal Liquid Nux Vomica (Jensen)..............00005 $ 4.00 
| Gal -Equime Cough Syrup: (Jensen)... 0. ec cece c wae 3.50 
; en cee: Firea. Chenseh) .. vc... bs oc eck cet een 2.00 
1 Ib. Unguentum Leniens (Jensen)................00 eee eeee .65 
ae es Ce. SUMED Si i hee Set eee 75 
1 Ib. Chlorocamph-Anodyne (Jensen)..............20c ee eens 1.25 

$12.15 


Send us a money order for $10.00 and we will send you the above as- 


sortment of seasonable goods. 


Have you received our catalogue? 


The Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories 


1228 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Beebe 


Bacterial Vaccines 
(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) 


insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. : 





Because it is 
1 Carefuly prepared. 
2 Thoroughly tested. 
3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 
feces ces kas ere 


12 packages containing 12 ampoules 
eS a RE pie $15.00 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 
Se Sea tae: $27.50 


Beebe 


Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 





JOSHUA’S RECEIPTS. 
Doc Campbell: 


I done and saw one of them books you 
have printed out on Chicago you call it 
colics and their treatments of the hoss, I 
done and read what i could of it and had 
the hired girl read the rest of it—she. said 
there were words in that book that she 
couldent find in any of her District school 
books and she thought they had evry thing 
I spose all them Fellers that right on dif- 
ferent things about the hoss think their 
Ides are right up to date and if some of the 
hoss doctors that went to some hoss doctor 
college a good long time ago when salt 
peter and Laudnum was all they herd about 
will read this book and wonder where they 
have been all these years I also done and 
saw some books bill Smiths boy bought of 
a man up in London Ontario he said it was 
a correspondence course and if at any time 
there was any Questions you wanted to 
know that he had not thought to put down 
in his books just writ him and he would an- 
swer you I herd one of them College‘hoss 
doctors say that the treatment suggested 
by this correspondence school was so old 
and out of date that it had whiskers on it 
and a feller up in Canada told him that the 
man that wrote the book was no good as 
a hoss doctor, so tried to make farmer boys 
believe they were hoss doctors after he had 
sold them somen of his books for $22.50 you 
have to pass the examination there is 30 
Questions to answer If you answer enuff 
of them they send you a Dipploma to hang 
up and fool the farmers with and after a 
fellow has looked at it for a while himself 
he beleives he is a regular hoss doctor and 
he proves it to folks by showing his diploma, 
of corse if he should loose that he would 
have no way to prove he was a hoss doctor 
you have to pay $5 more for the Diploma, 
Bills boy said that if you wanted to be a 
Hoss Dentist there was a chap out in 
detroit Michigan that sent you a book with 














Wimsett’s Anti-Fis-Tract Tablets 


For the treatment of Fistulous Withers, 
Poll Evil and all fistulous tracts Anti-Fis- 
Tract has no superior and few equals. It 
has been thoroughly tested by several hun- 
dred veterinarians with uniform. ‘success. 
Write for literature. Full directions. 

Price $1.50 per box containing a dozen 
tablets. 


I. G. Wimsette, Veterinarian, Winfield, Kansas 


Dr. I. G. Wimsett, Winfield, Kansas. . 

Dear Doctor: The Anti-Fis-Tract tablets 
came to hand all O. K. I have given them 
a good try out and am so well pleased with 
results that I enclose $1.50 for another 
dozen. C. R. Osborn, Brook, 
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a picture of a hosses teeth in it and for - 


$27,50 he would let you have his books and 
Diploma and he would give you a regular 
Degree. this all looks cheap dont it a feller 
can stay right at home and read the books 
and work and before long he is a hoss doc- 
tor I tell you it takes some branes to an- 
swer all them Questions, one of them is 
how long is a hosses guts also the cows 
guts, how many bones has the hoss,-How 
many times does the horses hart beet in a 
minnite, and a whole lot more of stuff I 
asked our hired gurl what she though of 
them Correspondence cources and she went 
down to prayer meeting ans asked the 
Minester and he told her they were got up 
to Catch suckers when she come back and 
told me what he said I done some thinking 
for myself and Now I wonder why the 
farmers and stock owners are so Igronent 
as to let some would be hoss Doctor kill 
off their animals for them, They say that 
here in Vt, they had to let the Farmer 
repersentives to the Legesator have a 
clause in the New Veterinary law that these 
Corespondence Fellers be allowed to call 
themselves Dr in order to get any law a 
tall, But by gosh when a College hoss Doc- 
tor told me what he had to study for books 
for three years It just made me think that 

















Always a Winner 


Curo Colic 
Intestinal Antiseptic and Sedative 
Safe Certain Inexpensive 


Formula:—Cannabis, Chloroform, Eth- 
eral Oil, Physotigma, Pineo, Camphor, 
Capsicum and Oil of Peppermint. 


An intestinal antiseptic and sedative 
for the relief of cramp and colic. No colic 
remedy has ever given such splendid re- 
sults. The many veterinarians now using 
it have sent in many splendid reports. 
You will find Curo Colic indispensable. 


Dose:—One ounce by capsule or two 
ounces by syringe. 


Prices: Curo Colic, per pint, 90 cents; 
% gallon, $3.50; gallon, $6.75. 


SAMPLE (4 ounces) will be mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


CURO LABORATORIES 


Detroit, Mich. 


-some 400 pages in all. Doctor, if you 






















CUT DOWN YOUR EXPENSE! 
INCREASE’ YOUR INCOME! 


Abbott Quality 
Alkaloids 


And Veterinary Specialties 






























Give Greater Satisfaction and Cost Less. 
PURITY and ACCURACY GUARAN- 
TEED. THE ABBOTT VETERINARY 
BACTERINS MAKE FOR SUCCESS. Their 
Great Popularity with the Profession is 
Proof THAT THEY BRING RESULTS. 


Have You Your Copy of This Book? 


Every . doctor _ who 
reads this journal should 
possess a copy of the 
great Therapeutic Price- 
list (1913-1914) which 
comes from the labora- 
tories of The Abbott 
Alkaloidal Company, 
Chicago. This book is 
more than its name im- 
plies, a mere price-list; 
its size is 5 x 8; it-is cloth-bound in at- 
tractive library ‘style and the Veterinary 
Department, alone, contains about 50 
pages of clinical suggestions. There are 

































haven't received your copy, better send 
for it now. It is free for the asking. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Co. 


[The Abbott Laboratories] 













Ravenswood, Chicago 


Seattle Sap Francisco Los Angeles 
New York Toronto Bombay 
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PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 





ALL OUR 
Serums - Vaccines - Viruses - Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best Bardeen Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We Supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 75,000,000 animals. 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 
Tuberculin 





Antistrangles Serum 
Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 


Successfully used by veterinarians 
on over 36,000.000 head. 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli 


Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 





Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 
and get the genuine. 





PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366-368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 


I guessed I want in it. I dont want to tire 
you but I red some funny things in your 
book or the Hired Guirl help me to read 
them and I want to say a few words You 
may get some mad at me but I hope not 
for evry body says I am a good feller If 
you ever come this way I would use you 
fine—Give you some good old Vermont 
Apple Cider—Cook you a Woodchuck: pie 
or if you come the right time of year would 
feed you some Hedgehog pie, I note your 
remarks on home made Diagnoses dont 
know what this last word means neatheér 
does the hired gurl there was another word 
in the story that she would not tell me what 
it ment Micturate was the word but no 
body aroundn these parts knows what it 
means. Did you ever give hot hens guts to 
a hoss for kolic If you cant bring them with 
them just give Six Full grown bull frogs 
these work fine where you have what you 
College Fellers call an Empaction, The 
frogs just Kick the Empaction right out 
of mr Hoss. I never alowed I knew evry 
thing about Hoss doctering. but when it 
comes to the cow I am some Doctor a na- 
gbor of mine had one loose her Kud last 
week I Digoosed it as you collwge chaps 
call it as a case of Holler horn this cow 
had horns I gave her katnip tea and put 
some old cider vinegar in her right ear, she 
still lives and my kure is the talk of this 
section, Dont spose you would want to 
write a dr book telling people how to Dr 
the cow I might be perswaded to write you 
up some of my best reseipts and cures for 
the book if i was shure no body round these 
parts would see it cause i keep my treat- 
ment a secret Please don’t tell any body how 
i Doctor Holler horn, If the darned cow 
owners knéw much they would Muzzle 
theair cows so they could not lose thear 
kuds, I have hunted for hours to find a lost 
kud, Old Dr Nichols is a great Cow Doctor 











LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish thom 3 make 
ae into coats (for men and women), 

. rugs or gloves when ordered. 

“Your tur is will cost. you less , 
to buy them, and be worth more. 
ilustrated, catalog gives a lot of = 
formation which every stock 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable bouk exce pom request. 

It tells how to t off and care for 
hides how and when we 
—s : about our safe yeing 
tot th 6 custome Big on heme 

Homa er, on 
calt okies | ’ about the fur 
pate yy game trophies we sell, taxi- 
,ete. If want a copy send us 


"The Croc Prisan eta 5 ad 
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he makes cuds for them here in his resept 
one handfull of fine hay one teaspoon full 
of salertaus, one spoon full of New Orleans 


Molasses first steam the hay next add the © 


Medisine then rool into Kuds Doc is a 
Homepath and says these College Fellers 
give to big doces he gives 15 drops of 
Watered Liquor on the cows tongue evry 4 
hours, He is some Surgeon to He reminds 
me of a collie dog A Collie dog will run a 
fox if he can see him but he aint no fox 
hound. He has called himself Dock and 
been called Dock by people that dident 
know any diffrent so long that he beleives 
he is a Regular Doctor. Some College Fel- 
lar told him one time that he could not learn 
any thing by going to College, he has told 
this:so much that he beleives it. He wants 
to bie a Diploma to hang up in his office so 
if you know of any body that wants to sell 
one have them writ him. I see some feller 
in your book wants some way of holding 
water in the hoss after he has pumped it in 
him I would think if he would stuff his nose 
and mouth full of rags and put cotten in his 
ears that that would keep it from running 
out at that end, next put in the water untill 
he is full then take a Womans Parasol or 
small Umbereller that is water proof and 
has no hole sin it and oil it and shove it into 


the hoss untill you can just hang onto the 
handle then open the Umberilla and you 
have got the machine you have been looking 
for, Most all them Gentlemen say to shove 
some hose or tube down-the hosses nose or 
mouth what if you cant get: near him, most 
all teamsters doctor theair hosses by pour- 
ing the medisine into their nose with a bot- 
tle, I always thought a hosses nose was to 
get air through Well I have got to close and 
go milk the cows and feed the piggs Hope 
I hear how you like my letter, If you Writ 
me and want some more Tips on the Quiet 
to put in your next book I might concent to 
writ up a few articles. 
JOSHUA SMITHERS. 
Bridgewater, Vt. 





* WORTH $2.00 A MONTH. 

Enclosed please find check for $3.00 in 
payment for journal for one year and one 
copy of “Poultry Diseases and Their Treat- 
ment.” 

The JouRNAL is certainly improving with 
age. Each copy is worth the subscription 
price to an interested reader. 

E. W. MILLER, D. V. M. 

Winchester, Va 











Dr. J. Harvey Slater, Pres. and Mégr. 
Night Phone (Res.) Bell, South 350 


Dr. E. C. Yates, Secy. and Treas. 
Night Phone (Res.) Home, South 1178 


Day Phones: Plant, Bell Main 1897; Uptown Office, Home Main 6481 






SATE C 
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Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 




















Made Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 93 


Our serum hogs are tuberculin tested. First bleeding serum only. (Do not tail bleed.) 
All serum is subjected to the rigid test prescribed by the Bureau of Animal Industry on 
our own pigs. Write for literature. Full information with every order. Serum 1% 


cents per c. c. Virus free. 


If you want serum quick—telephone, telegraph or write 


Slater Serum Co., 


Corner Ewing St. and Meyers Ave. 





Kansas City, Kansas 
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TABULATOR BAR ADJUSTMEK 
MARGINAL STOPS 





FABULATOR BAR 


TYPEWRITER SENSATION 


Free TRIAL — Use As You Pay 
Only $3.00 a month until the low total price of 
$48.30 is paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. D t i 
when you can pay $3.00 a month and own one. Think of it. Buying = $100.00 on 
for $48.30. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. This 
beautiful hine has special paper fingers which makes writing on small labels easy. 


rg Standard Visible 


L. C. Smith Model No. 2 


. Equipped with Special Medical Keyboard 
Se enwam me ‘ Perfect machine, standard size, standard keyboard, back spacer. Comes to you with 
H. A. SMITH i everything complete, tools, cover, operating book and instructions, ribbon, practise 
paper—nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine the perfection of .this beautiful 





: Room 709, 231N. Fifth Ave. fi typewriter until you have seen it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five 


days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this i - 
CHICAGO, ILL. % est typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You ze eae 
inte wo a Be 8 32 G to returm-it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. 


Smith F. 0. B. Chicago, as * . 
described in this advertise- ; N 
described in this advertise. © Wou~Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now 
$39.00 balance of the SPE- % , 

CIAL $48.30 purchase price, \ When the typewriter arrives deposit with tne express agent $9.30 and take 
at the rate of $3.00 per month. the machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best type- 
The title to remain in you until] writer you ever saw, keep it and send me $3.00 a month yntil our bargain 
fully paid for. It is understood 4 price of $48.30 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the express agent, 
that I have five days in which to receive your $9.30 and return the machine to me. I will pay the return 


examine and try the typewriter. If express charges. This machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100 
| I choose not to keep it I will care- for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand people own vor 
i fully repack it and return it to the \ _—- use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. 
express agent. -It is understood that The supply at this price is very limited, the price probabl 

_ you give the standard guarantee for \ my next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. “eh in the. oa 
| one year. % mail to me—the typewriter will be shipped Promptly. ere is no red tape. 
v I employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply 
understood that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.30 is paid. 
Name........+0+- TT ee eT eee * You cannot lose. It e greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever 
pes Do not send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 

Addtaties..iic ciecccese ab heb <okbbhde bhbetbo Seedbcece % S e 709, 231 N. Fifth A 
. . ve. 

, Harry A. Smith, ™ 3y ue 
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DOCTOR: If you are not using 


GUAIALYPTOL 


you are overlooking one of the most excellent preparations on the market 
for the treatment of catarrhal conditions of the Respiratory and Intestinal 


tracts. 
Composed of Guaiacol, 


Saponaceous Oils perfectly combined. 


Enthusiastically endorsed by leaders in the Profession everywhere. 
Eucalyptus Oil, 


Camphor Oil, Cresol, and 
Indicated in Bronchitis, Laryn- 


gitis, Pharyngitis, Oedema Glottidis, Influenza, Distemper, Septicemia, 


Gastric or Intestinal Flatulence, etc., etc. 


Very useful in Pneumonia, 


GUAIALYPTOL acts rapidly and its good results are quickly noted. 
It is a successful rival of Guaiacol, and it is often expedient to employ 
GUAIALYPTOL where the use of Guaiacol would be undesirable. _ If 
you wish to hear real ENTHUSIASM just ask any user of GUAIALYP- 


TOL what he thinks about it. 


GUAIALYPTOL is the product that you have been hoping for. 


can't make a start with it too soon. 


5 pts., $3.50 


1 pt., $0.90 


You : 


Note the prices: 


1 gal., $4.75 


Usually employed in the strength of 1-oz. GUAIALYPTOL to the 


Pint of water, and consequently very profitable (as well as satisfactory) 


for dispensing for “‘coughs,”’ 


“colds,” 


etc. 


The Eucamphine Company, 180 N. Dearborn St, Chicago 











‘ THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEG 


aa 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C, V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THIRTY-FOUR FOR TUBERCULIN 
TEST 





Candidates for Legislature Pledged to 
Repeal of Shurtleff Law 





Thirty-four candidates for the legislature 
have. promised to vote for a repeal of the 
Shurtleff law, which takes away from the 
municipalities of the state the right to en- 
force the tuberculin test for dairy animals, 
if they are elected. 

Each candidate was sent a copy of the fol- 
lowing pledge by the Chicago Tuberculosis 
institute a week ago, and thirty-four signed 
iv: 

“TI pledge myself to vote for the repeal of 
house bill No. 55, of the Forty-seventh gen- 





eral assembly, filed June 12, 1911, which. pro- 
hibits the testing of tuberculin cattle.” 

The pledge has been signed by the follow- 
ing Chicago candidates for state senator: 

Third district, J. P. Walsh (soc.), Joseph 
H. Greer (soc.); Eleventh district, T. F. 
Byrne (dem.), Henry Knaus (prog.); Fif- 
teenth district, Edward Kronberger (prog.); 
Seventeenth district, E. J. Glackin (dem.), A. 
Wright (rep.); Twenty-fifth district, O. 
Christensen (soc.) ; -Twenty-seventh district, . 
J. Bitterman (rep.); Twenty-ninth- district, 
Thomas C. Angwerstein (rep.). 

A number of senatorial candidates who re- 
fused to sign the pledges responded with 
letters voicing approval of the proposed re- 
peal. . 

The following candidates for the house in 
Cook county signed the pledge: 
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Second district, F. J. Ryan (dem.); Third 
district, R. R. Jackson (rep.), A. E. Halm 
(soc.), F. H. Clark (prog.); Seventh dis- 
trict, W. A. Adams (prog.); Eleventh dis- 
trict, John H. Lyle (rep.); Nineteenth dis- 
trict, P. H. Kane (rep.), James M. Kittle- 
man (rep.); Twenty-first district, D. M. 
Mitchell (dem); Thirty-first district, J. W. 
Seitz (prog.).—Chicago Tribune. 

(Advertisement) 





THE ROMANCE OF CAMPHOR 

There is perhaps more romance wrapped 
up in the little block of gum camphor so 
commonly used, than even the most senti- 
mental writer of fiction could wish for. Few 
persons are aware of the important part 
taken by this substance, not only in the 
fields of medicine, chemistry and industry, 
but also in the affairs of nations. To it, 
indirectly, a nation owes its rise from a sec- 
ondary place to a controlling power in the 
destiny of the world’s concert, and an- 
other nation its defeat in warfare and its 
elimination as a power of the first class. 
Its connection with chemical investigation 
and research has been of utmost import- 
ance and by reason of this relation, syn- 
thetic chemistry has been greatly advanced. 
It has been responsible for the promotion 


of industries of magnitude and these in- 
dustries are dependent upon it for their ex- 
istence. 

For many centuries camphor has held a 
high place and reputation in medicine and 
so precious was it esteemed in ancient 
times its possession was almost exclusively 
confined to Oriental potentates or persons 
of great wealth. Its virtues were wrought 
into themes and songs of praise and indeed 
its value was ranked above that of gold. 
It was not until the recent invention of 
celluloid and other introcellulose products, 
in which it is a necessary constituent, that 
camphor became an important commercial 
product or industrially of value. Three na- 
tions were destined to be more or less con- 
cerned with it as a commercial proposition. 
Japan, by shrewd and cunning financial 
dealing; Germany, by scientific investiga- 
tion and exploitation, and America, by com- 
mon sense and practical experimentation. 

For many years most of the camphor 
came from the island of Formosa where 
there were great forests of large camphor 
trees. This island became the property of 
Japan in having been ceded by China as 
the price of conquest. With their charac- 
teristic cunning the Nipponese immediately 
made of it a government monopoly, know- 
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Phagocytone, as the name suggests, is a proteid preparation which greatly 
increases the resisting power of the phagocytes, therefore heightening the power 
of resistance of the animal organism to disease. 

Phagocytone is especially recommended for treating obstinate cases of Pneu- 
monia, Influenza and other febrile conditions, particularly in the subacute stages. 
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2 tb. Vet. Hypo Tablets, Morphine, | gr. 
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1 lb. “WGC” Tonic Powder. 
1 Ib. ‘“‘Cleco’’ Blister Ointment. 
(ALL FOR $25.00, QUALITY GUARANTEED) 
Figure the Value of the “‘Cleco” Assortment— 
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Business Opportunities 


For.Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
or 25 words or less; additional words 4 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 





for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 








OR SALE—A $4,500 COUNTRY PRACTICE 

near New York and Brooklyn. Clients include 
farmers, market gardeners, dairymen, contractors, 
commutors, and many New York millionaires. 
Patients include horses, cows and. dogs, in almost 
equal numbers. Established since 1897. Little op- 
position. Present owner retiring on account of age. 
Price, including large stock of drugs—$2,000.00. Ad- 
dress No. 48, care of American Journal of Vete- 
rinary Medicine. 





For SALE—$6,000 TO $8,000 PRACTICE, HOS- 

pital, fixtures and supplies in good Eastern Ne- 
braska town. An ideal place for one or two vete- 
rinarians, Address No. 47, care of Veterinary Med- 
icine. 





W ANTED—POSITION WITH PRACTITIONER, 
by experienced graduate with instruments. 
Address No. 46, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





ANTED—TO PURCHASE ONE-HALF OR EN- 

tire interest in veterinary practice in Illinois 
or adjoining states, by graduate of Chicago 
Veterinary College, who has been for three years 
assistant to veterinarian of high standing. Address 
No. 49, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OR SALE—COUNTRY PRACTICE IN CEN- 
tral Kansas, including auto and drugs. Doing 
$1,800 annually. Established five years. Price 
$750. Address No. 44, care of Veterinary Medicine. 





OWA VETERINARY PRACTICE FOR SALE. NO 

competition. Fine, thickly settled country. Good 
territory. Lots of work. Population of town 900. 
For full particulars address Dr. John Byrne, Casey, 
Iowa. (Kniest-Omaha-Agency.) 





OR SALE—SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR 

live veterinarian. Business established ten 
years. Rural community. New, up-to-date hos- 
pital, house and lot; new automobile, if wanted. 
Terms reasonable to suit purchaser. Doctor died, 
cause of selling. -Address Mrs. Hazel Merriman, 
Bear Lake, Mich. 





Dogdom, an illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
exclusively to dog fanciers. $1.00 per year. Send subscrip- 


. tions to Vererrnary Mepicrnr. 





Surgical Diseases of the Dor, by Cecil French, D. V. S., 
$3.00 each, postage prepaid. This is an excellent work on 
the subject. Contains ninety-onc illustrations and more 
than 400 pages. It formerly sold for $5.00. Send orders to 
Veterinary Mepicinr. 





‘Veterinary Practices furnished and sold in 48 states. 
—— Sepeny a“ nurses Pate mye | and conated. 

u res for sclc and drug positions in all states. <a 
Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Nebr. ‘s:ablished 1004 


A Card Ledger is the Modern Ledger. No closed ac- 
counts are ever in the way; no hunting for open accounts; 
no indexing of accounts. ve’ alance is shown at a 

ance. A complete record with the fewest written words. 

fi sa in the advertising section. Price $4.50 
prepaid. 


The Letters of Dr. Betterman. A series of eleven let- 
ters from an old doctor to his son just beginning practice. 
In them many questions are which confront and 
often baffle the young practitioner; full of the arene og of 
cheer and — that will hold your attention from the Erst 
to the last chapter. And you will surely be better for having 
read this book. poster cover, 140 pages, regular price 
75c. Our special price, 50 cents prepaid. Send orders to 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








Valuable Papers: A file for your valuable papers, 
durable and convenient, contains a ket for each of the 
following: Business Memoranda and Clippings, Life Insur- 
ance Policies, Fire Insurance Policies, Contracts, Notes and 
Mortgages, , and t Will and Testament. Price, 
50c. AmeERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





Stories of a Country Doctor, by Willis P. King, M. D. 
Just the thing for leisure hours. It is brim-full of wit ard 
side-splitting fun, and pathos. Among its chapters are: 
Education and Pioneer Schools, Old-Time Dances and 
Parties, Civilization and Pioneer Weddings, Preacher Doc- 
tors, Mediums and Nurses, Deathbed Repentance and Con- 
fessions, Sham Suicides, Liars and their Lics, Consultations 
and their Code, People Who Annoy Doctors, Quacks and 
Quackery, and many others. Bound in cloth, 400 pages, 
many illustrations, $1.00 prepaid. Order from VETERINARY 
MeEpIcineE. 


The Exploits of a Physician Detective, by Geo. F. 
Butler, M. D, Each story has a basis in fact selected from 
incidents in the author’s extensive practice, and is entirely 
plausible. They treat crime largely from the alienist’s 
viewpoint and Doctor Furnivall, the detective, is a char- 
acter even more interesting than Sherlock Holmes. His 
methods are entirely diffcrent from those of that cclo- 
brated character of detective fiction. These storics open 
a new line in detective fiction and are absorbin~ly interesting. 
400 pages, bound in cloth, price $1.00. Order from Vrt- 
ERINARY MEDICINE. 
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A book that tells how the 
author collected 90 per cent 
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HOW TO GET THE 
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THE PRACTICE 


The only work of that ‘kind 
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tee cards, statements, legal 
pointers, and form letters 
that get results and do not 
insult. the debtor. This little 
book is 


WORTH $50.00 TO 
ANY VETERINARIAN 


who reads and follows the 
advice given. Price $1.00. 
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ing the great demand for it, and proceeded 
to reap the greatest possible return in the 
shortest possible space of time. 


In distilling camphor the Japs followed 
the time-honored and ancient methods, 
which consisted in destroying the whole 
tree. The roots, branches and trunk were 
chipped into small pieces and placed in a 
receptacle through which steam was passed. 
The steam carries off the camphor from the 
wood and later deposits it a solid form. 


As this process involves the complete 
destruction of the trees, the supply at the 
best could only last so long and they de- 
termined that it should pay big as long as 
it did last. The price was so rapidly ad- 
vanced that'in 1906 it had doubled, whole- 
saling at about $1.25 per pound, and the lit- 
tle yellow men piled up millions of dollars 
which were mostly devoted to the purchase 
of war material for the long expected con- 
flict with Russia for the supremacy of the 
Far East. 


The increasing demand for it even in the 
face of rapidly advancing prices was due 
to it being a necessary article in important 
industries which were mostly in the hands 
of the Germans; and while heretofore its 
use was mainly for medical purposes, now 
that it was a commercially valuable article, 
the situation of the industries using it was 
made intolerable by the attitude of the Jap- 
anese monopoly. 


It is characteristic of the German manu- 
facturer that he will submit to being ex- 
ploited up to a certain point; then he seeks 
a remedy. In this case the chemists were 
put to work.to discover a substitute or make 
an artificial product. Inspired by the ever 
increasing price the chemists working with 
their customary vigor and activity were in 
a short time able to bring forth a process of 
commercially and profitably producing syn- 
thetic camphor. Japan’s only recourse lay 
‘in reducing the price of the natural article 
‘in order to compete with the new product, 
with the knowledge that with each pound 
sold the source of supply was depleted to 
that extent. Truly, they had killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 


At this stage there came upon the scene 
the hard-headed and practical American 
scientist whose discoveries may eventually 
- nullify the activities of the other antagon- 
ists. It has long been known that in Ja- 
maica and other islands of the West Indies, 
and also in several of our Southern states, 
that the camphor tree has been grown for 
years for shade and ornamental purposes. 
As long as the process of producing the 
gum required the complete destruction of 
the tree, the owners of the cultivated trees 
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refused to consider any proposition that 
involved their destruction. The common 
sense of the investigator soon disposed of 
the vexatious problems. 

The climatic conditions were favorable so 
the only remaining difficulty was to secure 
the gum without destroying the tree. A ton 
or so of leaves, both fresh and dried, small 
twigs and branches, parts of bark and roots 
were secured. By careful and scientific dis- 
tillation it was found that better results 
were attained than from the chips of the 
living tree as practiced for centuries. The 
percentages of pure gum from the several 
varieties were as follows: 


SS ore ee .61 per cent. 
a 1.65 per cent. 
Green leaves........ 2.37 per cent. 
Dried leaves......... 2.52 per cent. 
Dead leaves......... 1.39 per cent. 


Here we have a vivid illustration of the 
application of intelligence and common 
sense to commercial and industrial opera- 
tions. No one had ever thought to try this 
simply because time honored custom fol- 
lowed the older precedent. American in- 
dustrial life is full of such examples and, 
as in this case, a combination of practical 
methods in conjunction with scientific in- 
vestigation always yields favorable results. 
In this example the world has gone along 
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for centuries destroying its source of supply 
when a little common sense and a few prac- 
tical tests would demonstrate that better re- 
sults could be obtained and the trees pre- 
served to benefit future generations with an 
annual crop of output. 

Our government is carrying on experi- 
ments with most gratifying results and ar- 
rangements have been made for its cultiva- 
tion and production “on a large scale. We 
are still sending millions abroad each year 
for the purchase of essential and expressed 
oils when we have the required climatic 
conditions in our own land for their culti- 
vation and production, a ready market and 
a paternal tariff. Anyone who has visited 
certain parts of California during its floral 
festivals or has noted the profusion and 
fragrance of its floral kingdom, can see no 
apparent reason why this industry has not 
been established. 

In the case of camphor, however, there 
now seems to be no reason why we should 
much longer send the several million dol- 
lars each year to the Japanese government 
with the possible prospect of it being sent 
back to us in the form of lead and steel. 
At any rate, our chemists and scientists 
have put a probable kink in our indirect 
contribution to the Japanese war fund.— 
Physicians Drug News. 
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